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SomE years ago I formed one of a party of men seated round the 
smoking-room fire of a certain country house, when the conver- 
sation, which had previously touched lightly on politics, lovely 
woman, and the prevailing epidemic of influenza, gradually 
veered round, as it usually does when Englishmen are gathered 
together, to the all-engrossing subject of sport, and at last 
resolved itself into the main question of what is the most popular 
form of national sport, as opposed to mere pastime. As the 
sagacious reader will probably suppose, and possibly maintain 
-himself, the general verdict was in favour of fox-hunting, and the 
present writer brought a storm of obloquy on his luckless head 
by suggesting partridge-shooting. 

At first sight, I am bound to confess, it does seem absurd to 
suggest that an amusement which, however widespread, is almost 
entirely the prerogative, if not of the wealthy, at all events of the 
well-to-do, classes, should be selected as the most popular national 
sport; but here I would venture to point out that, with the 
possible exception of bottom-fishing, as practised in the Thames, 
or Trent, or Lea, it is only the well-to-do portion of the com- 
munity that ever indulges in sport at all. I freely admit the 
heterogeneous character of the hunting field, but here again all 
‘who hunt are more or less endowed with the good things of this 
world, or they would not be able todoso. The hunting farmer 
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or tradesman is, at all events, in a position to purchase and 
keep a horse which, if not exactly the sort of animal you would 
select to carry you in a fast thing from Thorp Trussels to 
Ranksborough, is none the less of considerable value and 
consequent expense to its owner, and therefore I class him 
among the well-to-do. But, on the other hand, there is many 
a good fellow debarred by fortune or circumstances from 
participating in the pleasures of fox-hunting, who, the fortunate 
possessor of a breechloader (and that this is lamentably cheap 
enough nowadays who can gainsay?), and, more important still, 
of a friend who can give him an opportunity of using it, is able 
to indulge the passion for sport, happily inherent in all English- 
men. Perhaps I write a little feelingly on this point, my own 
partridge-shooting being in the vicinity of some castellated 
property in Iberia which I have riever yet had an opportunity of 
Visiting. 

Moreover, to my mind at least, the partridge is the sparrow of 
game birds: he is ubiquitous. No man, however small the area 
over which, whether as owner or tenant, he has the right of 
shooting, need despair of finding partridges on it at some time or 
another ; and from Cornwall to Caithness, and Lincoln to Lilan- 
dudno, the little brown bird provides sport for rich and poor 
alike. For your partridge is not one of your pampered fowls who 
can only exist in certain localities or under certain conditions ; 
true, he is more numerous in some parts of the United Kingdom 
than others, but wherever game can possibly exist at all, there he 
is to be found. Probably I cannot lay claim to a more varied 
experience than most people, but I have shot partridges on the 
fringe of a Highland deer forest, and within sight of the villas of 
a southern watering-place ; on the edge of a colliery cinder-heap, 
with an attendant row of excited ‘Geordies’ betting on the shots 
as the birds rose; and, most extraordinary of all, to a South- 
countryman, in the rough grass pastures of a Yorkshire dale, 
thirteen miles from the nearest stubble field! Nay, in the 
capacity of a spectator, I once ‘assisted’ at a partridge-shoot 
among the vineyards which border the Lake of Geneva; but here 
I am bound to confess that thrushes were more numerous than 
Perdrix cinerea. 

This ubiquity of the partridge is the reason of its popu- 
larity. Itis not a creature of more or less artificial production, 
as the pheasant has become ; it is not like the grouse, a preroga- 
tive of the rich, confined to a more or less limited area of our 
islands ; it is, if I may use such an expression, the people’s game 
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bird, and as such it is regarded by the less opulent class of 
shooters with an affection as real as it is well deserved. There are 
hundreds, nay thousands, of good fellows in every class of life, from 
parsons to shopkeepers, by nature just as keen sportsmen as you, 
gentle reader, but who, from lack of fortune or opportunity, 
never got on a horse in their lives; never saw a grouse save 
in a poulterer’s shop, and to whom the delight of the rocketing 
pheasant is a sealed book, who none the less contrive to have a 
little partridge-shooting every year, and look forward to it with a 
zest that sportsmen more favoured by fortune can hardly enter 
into. 

Moreover the partridge possesses this further claim on popu- 
lar affection, that there is no hard and fast rule laid down 
either by fashion or nature for its pursuit. You can, if you be 
so minded, seek to circumvent it by your own unaided efforts ; 
you can do so with the help of dogs or beaters, or you can have the 
birds driven to you; and which of these methods, leaving out 
the first one, is the most enjoyable it is hard to say. Personally, 
I think all of them equally so in its own way; but each system 
has its votaries, and I therefore purpose to touch on each in turn. 

It is, I am aware, the general custom nowadays to speak of 
partridge-shooting over dogs as a thing of the past, a topic which 
still affords frequent opportunity for those anonymous corre- 
spondents of the sporting press who profess to see in the 
decadence of the modern sportsman the ultimate downfall of the 
British Empire; but let me hasten to reassure these gentlemen 
by informing them that there are still many districts in the 
United Kingdom where the use of dogs to find game is not only 
usual but indispensable. Two such I have in my mind’s eye at 
the present moment, one the beautiful downs of Hampshire and 
Berkshire, where you may see a Derby winner doing his work, 
before you begin yours ; the other the glorious stretches of rough 
grass which border the moors of the northern counties. I 
know and love both districts well, but on this occasion I will 
ask my readers to follow me in fancy to the northern one, 
and to imagine that we are starting on a lovely. morning early 
in September to shoot ‘moor-edge’ partridges with the aid of 
a couple of Laverock setters. We are only two guns, with an 
equal number of attendant keepers, and a pannier-laden pony 
to carry the game. The day promises to be hot, so I trust 
that you have on light clothing, and your easiest and most com- 
fortable shoes, for I can promise you enough walking to satisfy 
even the most captious of those aforementioned ‘decadent’ critics. 
82 
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As we step from the dog-cart which has brought us up to 
where we shall begin our day’s operations, let us pause a moment 
to admire the view ; for indeed you might search broad England 
and not find one more beautiful, nor more typical of our country. 
We are standing on a sort of tableland, and the ground falls 
gradually away from our very feet, until it merges into the plain 
of a vast level champaign. Before us,as far as the eye can reach, 
lie, as though on a map, well-tilled fields, and dark masses of 
woods, farms, and villages with their attendant church spires, 
and here and there the flash of a river, or the white smoke of 
some passing train, the whole half accentuated and half concealed 
by the simmering autumn heat. Behind us, however, the ground 
trends upwards in a succession of great stone-walled enclosures of 
coarse grass, wherein our day’s work will lie, and beyond these 
again, miles upon miles of purple moorland roll on hill beyond 
hill to meet the gorgeous September sky. 

But now let us uncouple one of our dogs and get to work. 
We start in a huge enclosure of rough tussocky grass, which at 
no very distant date was heather, of some eighty or ninety acres. 
A flock of black-faced sheep race across our front as Shot quarters 
his ground, then wheel into line, and stand watching the intruders 
with indignant eye and stamping foot, while a couple of unbroken 
hill ponies come charging down with flying mane and tail to 
investigate us. But, likely looking ground as it is, it is tenantless 
as far as game is concerned, save for an enormous hare which 
steals away unshot at, and so we climb over the stone wall which 
divides it from its neighbour—an almost exactly similar piece of 
rough grass, only still larger in extent. 

Here we are luckier, for our dog has scarce set to work ere he 
stops short in his gallop, and stands with uplifted paw, as motion- 
less as though carved in stone, every muscle in his body rigid with 
excitement, and his eye fixed on a rushy patch of grass thirty 
yards before him : a really beautiful point. Then, as we approach, 
he draws slowly forward, till, with a sudden whirr and scream, 
that sets even the oldest sportsman’s pulse beating a turn quicker, 
rises a great covey of fifteen strong, lusty partridges; three of 
which get up but to fall almost as quickly. Nor is this the only 
good fortune that awaits us in this field—or, to give it its proper 
name, allotment; we bag another two brace out of a fresh covey, 
while a vagrant snipe takes two barrels ere it is brought to bag. 
Both coveys are marked down at no great distance, and as we 
have bagged the old hen bird of each, we are hopeful we shall 
get the young birds ‘ broken up.’ Nor are we disappointed in our 
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expectations ; deprived of parental advice and control, the young 
birds lie like stones among the rough ankle-deep herbage, and afford 
as pretty a bit of point-shooting as the heart of man can desire. 
Your ‘driving’ enthusiast may sneer at this sort of thing as mere 
‘plastering,’ and possibly the birds as they rise singly do not 
afford the most difficult of shots; but to my mind, at all events, 
it is charming shooting, and not the least delightful part of it is 
to watch the careful way in which Shot puzzles out the lurking 
partridges. Now one gets up to your left front, and as you drop him 
with your first barrel, another fat young rascal that you have 
actually walked over rises shrieking behind you, and makes back 
towards his native field. Bang! but your foot slipped with the sud- 
denness of your turn, and so you shoot under him, and he escapes 
unscathed ; yet somehow or another you hardly feel annoyed that 
hehas done so. Then, as you are reloading, another bird rises to your 
companion, and at the sound of his gun two or three more whirr 
up before you. You fumble away with your cartridges, having 
only just time to put in one barrel before the birds are out of 
shot, and at first you think this has been a miss also. But the 
bird you fired at, gradually leaves its companions, mounting 
higher and higher in the air, and with a feeling of relief you 
mutter ‘towered,’ and shout to your companion to ‘mark that 
bird.’ 

‘Plastering’ this may possibly be, but it is nevertheless very 
pleasant work, with a very satisfactory result; for even at this 
early stage of the season, five brace of moor-edge partridges are 
not often bagged in the first three-quarters of an hour; they are 
birds which early in life learn to take very good care of their 
precious little bodies. 

Of this we receive convincing proof as the day wears on, for 
we gradually recognise that the partridges, grasping the situation, 
decline to be broken up, and in some instances to be even shot at 
at all; disappearing over one boundary wall of a field as we enter 
by the other; while coveys which have been. forced to yield toll 
of their number, no longer drop in confiding fashion a few 
fields ahead of us, but swing off the hill into the valley below; 
until at last the keeper informs us that ‘ the bords are arl ma-a-kin’ 
awey intee Tommy Ba-ates’ tornops,’ and that we must ‘ gan doon 
bank (down hill) efter them.’ 

Now Tommy Bates’ turnip field is the Mecca of every partridge 
in the parish, presumably because it is the only piece of arable 
land in it. We can seeit from where we stand, a patch of purple 
amid the emerald green of the dale, and between us and it lies a 
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full mile of hot, steep hill-side. Still, there is nothing for it but 
to follow our birds, and so we reluctantly make our way down 
after them. Nor have we much hope of sport to encourage us. 
In those five acres of plough that Tommy Bates has laboriously 
wrested from these upland pastures, there must now be congregated 
very nearly a hundred partridges ; and experience has taught us 
that the first rustle of our feet among the turnips will be the signal 
for the birds to rise with one accord at the other end of the field, 
to once more seek the upper ground we have just quitted. But 
Harry, our keeper, is a man of resource, who proceeds, not un- 
successfully, to put into practice a favourite dodge of his, which I 
have never seen anyone else employ. As we approach the turnips, 
he bids us pause, and going forward by himself, walks slowly 
round the entire circuit of the field, whistling as he goes in an 
unconcerned sort of manner—a proceeding which, he stoutly avers, 
leads the partridges to suppose that they are surrounded on all 
sides by enemies, and induces them to prefer concealment to flight. 
At all events, his manceuvre is so far successful on this occasion 
that, although the birds do not lie like the proverbial stone, we 
bag three brace where we expected to get none, and so, well 
pleased with ourselves, we sit down to eat our lunch by the side 
of the babbling trout stream that laves old Bates’ farm. 
Enjoyable as our morning’s sport has been, it is, I venture 
to think, surpassed by the afternoon’s; when, after a laborious 
climb which makes us regret the excellence of the cake with 
which we topped up our lunch, we have regained the higher 
ground. Perhaps, too, the last hour’s sport when we have turned 
for home is the pleasantest of all. As the glowing sun sinks lower 


and lower behind the western moors, the air grows deliciously 


cool and keen, removing all sense of bodily fatigue. The dew 
has already begun to fall, and a faint thymy smell arises from 
the herbage as we crush it beneath our feet. Below us the great 
plain is already wreathed in swathes and bands of pearly mist, 
but at this height the atmosphere is still clear and golden, while 
on all sides resounds the plaintive chirrup of calling partridges, 
and although we heed not the voice of the charmer, save when it 
lies in our direct path, we get, none the less, some delightful 
shooting to finish up with. But Shot, and Rake, his brother, 
have had an even harder day than ourselves, and show unmis- 
takable signs of fatigue, so let us withdraw our cartridges before 
we make our way back to the farmhouse where the dog-cart 
is awaiting us. As we light our pipes and don our overcoats 
the panniers are emptied, with a result of seventeen brace of 
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partridges, two snipe, a golden plover, and some ground game; a 
bag at which some fin de siécle shooters may turn up their noses, 
but one with which we ourselves are perfectly satisfied; for we 
feel that we have honestly earned every item of it. 

Walking up partridges without the aid of dogsis not a 
form of shooting over which one can raise a great amount 
of enthusiasm. Given plenty of birds, it is a pleasant enough 
diversion, but it lacks the special charm attached to point-shoot- 
ing over dogs, without, on the other hand, affording the delight- 
ful shots obtained by driving. Even its most ardent admirers 
must admit that to walk in line through turnip field after turnip 
field, while beaters religiously drive the stubbles for you, is not a 
very high form of sport; it is only really enjoyable when there is 
a great quantity of game, and when the whole proceeding is 
properly carried out. This, too, is not so simple as it seems, and, 
personally, I only know of one place where walking up partridges 
is conducted to perfection. The party never consists of more 
than four guns, to each of whom is allotted two small boys who 
walk on either side of him, and whose business it is to attend 
only to their special gun, and, above all, to mark his dead birds. 
Every boy gets a holiday from school for the day, but is warned 
that if he shouts ‘mark’ when a bird rises, speaks without cause, 
or fails to recover three dead birds during the day, he will be at 
once sent home, thereby losing, not only his holiday, but his tip 
as well. These rules have been rigidly enforced for years, with 
the result that now they never have to. send a boy home. 

Let us, however, pass on to what is certainly the most fashion- 
able, if not the most popular, form of partridge-shooting nowa- 
days—namely, driving. It would probably be far more generally 
practised than it is, were it not for the fact that the three 
cardinal essentials for partridge-driving are not within every- 
body’s reach. These are, first, great quantities of birds ; secondly, 
a suitable country for driving them in; and, thirdly, and most 
important of all, a head keeper who understands the art of doing 
so. Given, however, these conditions, there is no more delightful 
form of artificial sport, except grouse-driving. 

Let us therefore imagine ourselves to be assisting at a 
partridge-drive on a dull, cloudy day in the first week of October, 
but in a very different country from that where we had such good 
fun over dogs last month. Save for a gentle acclivity about half 
the height of St. Paul’s, and which the natives of these parts 
regard with much the same veneration that a Scotchman does 
Ben Nevis, not a hill breaks the monotony of the level cham- 
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paign ; on all sides, flat, well-tilled corn and turnip fields stretch 
away to where a faint grey line on the horizon marks the North 
Sea, with scarce a landmark more important than a windmill or 
a clump of trees to relieve the dead level of the vast plain. 


On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold, and meet the sky. 


We are a party of six guns, each with his attendant loader 
and dog, ranged at regular intervals behind a long belt of Scotch 
firs, which, planted specially with a view to partridge-driving, 
here takes the place of a more stereotyped fence. Owing to its 
height we all stand about twerty yards back from it, pegs stuck 
in the ground marking our allotted stations, for which we have 
already drawn lots. 

We—that is you, who are going to shoot, and I, who am going 
to look on—are on the extreme right of the line, not perhaps the 
most likely place for much shooting. but whence, as the line of 
guns is on a gentle slope, we can survey the other members of 
the party at our ease. It is amusing to watch the various 
attitudes they assume; one clutches his gun and stares sted- 
fastly in front of him as though determined not to be caught 
Napping ; another of more phlegmatic temperament is coolly 
perusing some letters he had not time to finish before leaving 
home ; a third is actually engrossed in the columns of the morn- 
ing’s paper, doubtless—o tempora, 0 mores—anxious as to the 
state of the ‘ Kaffir’ market, or the price of the favourite for next 
week’s Cesarewitch ; while the remainder of the party squatted 
on their shooting-sticks are either conversing with their loaders, 
or enjoying their post-prandial pipes. 

But hark! there is a gentle rustling in the fence, and 
presently a soft brown nose is poked out, and inquisitively sniffs 
the air, while a pair of long ears work anxiously back and 
forwards. The wind is toward us, and we remain perfectly 
still, so presently a great bouncing hare steals quietly out. It 
comes carelessly on, until just as it is passing you, you make 
a half turn towards it. Then in a moment its ears go flat 
back on its shoulders ; its easy canter is exchanged for a frenzied 
gallop; we seem almost to catch the agonised gleam of its eye 
as it awakes to itsdanger; and next moment your gun rings out, 
the hare turns a complete somersault, and lies, an ungainly lump 
of brown fur, motionless on the grass. Ah well! it was a painless 
death, better after all than the poacher’s snare or the fox’s jaws. 
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But the report of your gun has had an extraordinary effect on 
our neighbours, who, engrossed in their own affairs, have not 
noticed this little tragedy ; each springs to attention, letters are 
shoved into pockets, pipes are knocked out, and almost simul- 
taneously a faint cry of ‘ M-a-ark over, left,’ comes down wind. 
This will not concern us on the right—woe betide the luckless 
beater who forgets that his right is our left!—so we anxiously 
watch the other end of the line. Being on rather higher ground 
we can see the covey before the gun to whom it is heading on the 
extreme left flank, nearly three hundred yards away. As the 
birds top the firs, two of their number drop as if by magic, two 
little puffs of smoke rise in the air, a second later the two reports 
of the gun reach us, and ere these have died away the sportsman 
has got his second gun and repeated the operation, for this 
gentleman is a past-master of the art of killing driven partridges. 

‘ Well shot!’ we mutter enviously ; but it does not do to mind 
your neighbours’ affairs to the detriment of your own in partridge- 
driving, any more than in other walks of life. Wh-i-r-r-r, a brace 
of old, and probably barren birds, flash over the fence, and dropping 
as they do so, are on you before you know ‘where you are.’ 
Bang—a clean miss with the first barrel—you were a little bit 
flustered, you know. Bang—a very long shot with the second, 
but a good one, for the bird is down, though I am afraid it is a 
runner. Sure enough there it goes, but the grass is short, and 
Sam the retriever sees it—slip him at once, as the drive has 
hardly begun. Sam is off like a shot; there is a hurried chase, a 
quick turn and a wrench, a sudden pounce, and back he comes at 
a gallop with the bird in his mouth. 

‘Mark over right!’ Look out, this means us ; and even as you 
bring your gun to the ready a great covey comes beautifully over 
the fence, straight to your front, and, scared by the flash of the 
barrels in the sun, bursts like a shell all around you. Never mind ; 
keep your eye on the bird you originally marked. Well done !—he’s 
down; now take that one right above you. Good shot! Quick with 
thatothergun. Youneedn’t have wasted that fourth cartridge—the 
bird you fired at was at least seventy yards away ; but never mind, 
you have three down, all as dead as door-nails, and well killed too. 

Here is a nice shot coming, a single bird. What a height it is— 
as tall as a rocketing pheasant! Well shot indeed !—you got him 
just in the right place, as one can see by the little neck feathers 
floating lazily about. What a satisfactory ‘wop’ he came down! 
he may be an old bird, but he ought to be tender enough after 
that fall. Talking of pheasants, here comes one driven out of 
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yonder turnips. You had better kill it—it is an outlying bird of no 
use for covert shooting. There, you needn’t strain your eyes after 
it any longer—you missed clean with both barrels; those shots 
at low-flying crossing pheasants are not so easy as they look. 

There is nothing coming our way just at present, so let us 
watch old W——, the next gun, foramoment. He is getting all 
the shooting this drive, but what a treat it is to see him! His 
action is perfectly machine-like—up goes his gun quick as 
lightning, but without a trace of undue hurry or excitement, and 
down comes the bird as if by magic. He never has a ‘runner,’ 
and you will find all his dead birds within a radius of fifty yards. 
The most remarkable thing to me is the sympathy between him 
and his loader, who, like his master, never seems to be flustered 
or to lose his head, but always has a loaded gun ready. It must 
have cost both of them years of patience to acquire that auto- 
maton-like regularity of drill. 

Halloa! this sounds like something coming our way by the 
noise our flankers are making. Listen to old George, the head 
keeping, adjuring the beaters to ‘Hold ’em up, d ye!’ Ah! 
I thought so, much cry with driven partridges generally produces 
little wool ; that covey has broken clean out, and we shan’t see it 
again to-day. Never mind, here’s a nice lot coming straight for 
you. You got the first bird neatly enough, as it topped the fence 
(I wonder if the horseshoe on its breast caught your eye as dis- 
tinctly as it did mine ?), but your other three barrels only resulted 
in one ‘pricked’ bird, which, alas! has ‘carried on.’ Well, the 
man who never misses has yet to be born, and now you have 
redeemed your miss by that excellent right and left at that pair 
of birds just slipping away at the corner of the field. 

I am afraid you won’t get many more chances this drive, as I 
can hear the beaters in the next field, and—halloa! look out !— 
here’s a lot of birds which had come forward and settled in front 
of the guns. Here they come scattering and screaming like little 
feathered bombshells. There, you have got a brace down in front 
of you, and you have hit a third bird hard. Give it another 
barrel—you must have missed. No; see, it is beginning to tower. 
Mark it! All right; it has fallen by that distant flanker. There, 
the man has held up his hand to show he sees it. 

Well, that makes five and a half brace as your contribution to 
the total of the drive—not at all bad for an outside gun, but about 
a third of what old W has killed down below. After all, 
however good a shot he may be, he had all the luck that time ; 
and perhaps this may be yours in the next drive. 
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BY GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY 


‘Forp! you’re a dreamy, lazy poet!’ 

Percy Roe’s glance was full of melancholy reproach as he 
stepped up to his friend, and, with the toe of his heavy boot, 
raked together a heap of glowing embers beneath the slowly 
twirling brace of birds suspended by a cord from a tripod of 
rough sticks. 

‘ Star-gazing, and positively allowing the réti to spoil.’ 

‘Some excuse for me, Roe; look at that glorious scene!’ 

A dense ring of gigantic black larch trees surrounded the 
broad expanse of velvety turf on which the two men stood. The 
forest stretched far in all directions, spreading out like a carpet 
over the lower ranges of hills and valley slopes. Above them 
gaunt grey mountains towered; their rugged outlines, sharply 
defined against a steel-blue sky, glowed fiery red under the magic 
touch of the setting sun. Lower down a patch of vivid pink 
capped a snowfield, which, crushed in between a mighty crevice, 
became a dark azure floe of weirdly glittering ice. Under the 
soft evening breeze the larches swayed backwards and forwards, 
murmuring and sighing, waving their tasselled heads. It was a 
glorious sight, one of the most beautiful to be met with in this 
most enchanting district of the Maritime Alps. 

But it must be confessed that Roe’s eyes rested with greater 
satisfaction on the log hut close at hand and the fantastically 
gyrating, bobbing birds, dancing temptingly brown amidst the 
few de joie of sparks darting up from the freshly added juniper 
branches. 

Michel Manosque came up with a pannikin of water, and 
brought with him a well-filled haversack.. Quickly he spread on 
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the grass brown bread, hard-boiled eggs, pepper and salt, cakes 
of stony cheese, and gourds of sour wine—a hunters’ feast to 
which all honour was done. Pipes were lit, and then Michel 
retreated to the hut; but Ford and Roe preferred to bivouac 
outside, dreading the ‘light infantry and heavy artillery’ which 
the dingy mattresses and greasy blankets so alarmingly suggested. 

Our story deals with a happier time than the present, a couple 
of decades ago or more, when hunters and messiewrs les étrangers 
could roam about these regions—as yet unspoiled by fortresses 
and Alpine regiments—as fancy dictated. In the sheltered valleys 
one found the summer quarters of cowherds, where travellers, 
willing to accept rough hospitality and a shake-down in the sweet- 
smelling hayloft, were ever welcome. The forests were given 
over to woodmen, forest guards, and native sportsmen. Chamois 
abounded on the higher ranges; lynx hid in the rocky, bush- 
tangled gorges; marmots played hide and seek on the grassy 
plateaux; eagles soared over rugged crags, finding abundant 
prey. Lakes and streams were full of trout. Few people knew 
of these delights, so there was happiness for the select circle 
of cognoscentt. Roe and Ford, having met at Nice one of the 
Forest Conservators, had been tempted by the good man’s tales. 
Procuring introductions and permissions to make use of the 
Forest Administration huts, they journeyed up to St. Martin 
Lantosque, and there secured Michel Manosque (most celebrated 
of chasseurs) as their guide and gillie. 

‘With your permits,’ the Conservator had said, ‘you can go 
where you like, and do pretty much what you will; but if you 
cross the frontier into Italy, leave your guns on the French side. 
For, although communal rights of pastorage and forestry overlap 
the borders, hunting is strictly preserved in Piedmont.’ 

Such restrictions laid lightly on our friends, whose eyes were 
made joyous by the endless vistas of forests, valleys, and mountain 
peaks. Rolled in blankets, with their feet to the fire, they dreamed 
of toils, difficulties overcome, and lucky shots. Michel was up 
with the break of day, and while his masters trudged off for a 
dip in the icy torrent below, he boiled some coffee and prepared 
breakfast. The chamois-hunter does not care for dogs, preferring 
to trust to his own intelligence and keen sight; besides, the 
ground to be covered is too perilous for the most sagacious of 
canine friends. Occasionally a stray chamois may be discovered 
in a forest glade or valley, but, as a rule, he must be pursued on 
the barren mountain sides, feeding on scanty aromatic plants, or 
indulging in sweeter grass in a hidden gorge, surrounded by 
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precipitous crags, the horizontal clefts worn into ragged shelves 
by snow and torrential rains, thus furnishing precarious footholds 
for adventurous explorers. 

Michel was in a hurry to reach likely ground. He led the 
way through great aisles formed by arched boughs of the sombre 
trees to the barren land beyond. An early tramp is nearly 
always a silent affair, and on this occasion the three men were 
too eager for what might befall them to pay much attention to 
their surroundings. Leaving behind the mossy carpets and 
canopy of larches, a broad strip of short, wiry grass lay before 
them, and then, as the ascent became steeper, vegetation became 
scarce, the ground being covered with great loose boulders and 
sharp stones, over which travelling was slow and wearisome. 
However, out in the open there was more light, which assisted 
them somewhat. To right and left two tall peaks reared their 
snow-capped heads. Clambering along the crest of a ravine the 
party skirted the darkly glittering glacier and blinding snowfield, 
and presently gained a lofty ridge, which, like a causeway, united 
the two peaks. This natural gateway between the ranges was 
evidently much frequented by cattle, but close scrutiny revealed 
the recent passage of chamois. Looking south-west from the 
narrow pass the forest belts above the Rivieran coast could be 
seen, with the Mediterranean in the far distance; to the north- 
east the eye was perplexed by endless ranges of bleak mountains, 
with here and there a white patch of snow, or the steely mirror 
of a cliff-pent tarn. The sun was up, gilding the higher crags, 
but leaving grass and valleys in semi-darkness. Michel decided 
to plunge into the mysterious shadows below them to the east. 
With many a precaution they descended, and then entering a 
valley, commenced to follow its upward course. Here the trace 
of game became marked, and the three men halted to prepare for 
emergencies; and then, onwards once more. Observing the 
greatest caution, the advance was made noiselessly, in spite of 
the steepness and roughness of the way. They were approaching 
the summit of one of the lesser peaks, the slopes of which were 
partly covered with scanty vegetation, with here and there a few 
purple or dark-blue blossoms. Ford was close behind Michel, 
and on the latter’s suggestion crept higher up while Roe advanced 
on a lower level, for the game ought to be close at hand. In 
these relative positions the men crawled onwards to gain the 
eastern slope, fully expecting to find their quarry at breakfast. 
Suddenly there was a crash of rolling stones, a rush, and Ford 
felt himself knocked head over heels. Michel and Roe had risen, 
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faced about, raised their guns and fired—without doing any 
damage to the herd of six chamois, which could be seen bounding 
away in the distance. Michel had not been mistaken, the game 
was near at hand, only the herd had been higher up than could 
be expected. Having caught sight of the hunters, they had 
bolted, overturning poor Ford in their stampede. So unexpected 
was this assault, that both Michel and Roe, turning swiftly, but 
with rather an unsteady footing, missed their aim. It is rarely 
possible to have a second shot at flying chamois, so rapid are 
their movements and so peculiar is the ground over which they 
travel. 

‘Well, I’m hanged!’ Ford rose, ruefully rubbing his head, 
glancing from the peak above to the valley below. ‘Chamois!’ 

‘Yes, old chap; why the dickens didn’t you catch hold of 
it—running right into your arms like that?’ 

‘Only once before have I seen such a thing.’ Michel was as 
dumfounded as his companions. ‘I was taking a party of 
English schoolboys over Punta Argenterra. We crept up through 
a dense white mist, and on a sudden, out of the woolly clouds 
sprang three chamois, positively brushing past one of the lads. 
Of course, I had no gun with me that day.’ 

‘Well, what is to be done now, Michel ?’ 

‘Retrace our steps and try to pick up our game in one of 
yonder valleys.’ 

It was the only chance, so the three men travelled over the 
rough ground as quickly as they could; weary work, seeming to 
hold slight promise of success. However, towards midday their 
perseverance was rewarded. Climbing along a jagged water- 
course, carved out by snow waters from solid rock, Michel led 
his two companions in an eastward direction up the spur of a 
snow-capped mountain, but gradually nearing a deep ravine. 
Peeping over the rocky parapet of their uncomfortable pathway, 
they saw a small herd of. chamois grazing on the short grass and 
tufts of edelweiss. Though the distance was rather too great to 
please the hunters, it seemed impossible to diminish it without 
certainty of alarming the chamois. Hurried consultation ended 
in a decision to try their luck where they were. All three took 
careful aim, and fired very nearly simultaneously. Roe had 
selected the great buck, standing proudly aloof, hardly attempting 
to feed while anxiously on the watch. Ford and Manosque had 
chosen their animals, and apparently all three were successful, 
for two chamois leapt in the air and fell over not to move again ; 
but Roe’s huge fellow had turned a regular somersault, bounded 
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up, and followed the four leaping youngsters of the herd, over 
the opposite spur and away out of sight, before anybody had 
time to reload. Roe swore loudly at the stupid local custom of 
allowing guides to actively join in such sport. He would have 
given anything for a third loaded gun ready at hand. But traces 
of blood were too noticeable not to give hopes, so the three men 
scrambled down to the valley, clinging to the rocks and blindly 
seeking a safe foothold in the almost sheer face of the rock. 
This safely done, they crawled up the opposite side on all fours, 
and rushed over the crest in hot pursuit. No chamois were 
visible, though the trail of blood encouraged them to persevere 
on their difficult chase. Suddenly they were startled by a loud 
report in front of them and a little to their right. 

‘Poachers, by Jove! Come on, Ford!’ 

Roe dashed on followed by a very lively poet, all sleepiness 
vanished, crying out lustily : 

‘Look at the beggars, actually running to steal our game! 
Don’t let them escape, Michel !’ 

But Manosque had stood still when startled by the shot, and 
when he saw four men popping up from behind rocks and coming 
towards them, he turned tail and bolted. Unaware of this 
desertion, Ford and Roe dashed on and took possession of their 
quarry. 

‘ Deuced cheek!’ cried Roe crimson with passion ; ‘ they have 
actually shot my chamois!’ and with foot on the fallen beast he 
shook his fist at the advancing men. 

They came on nothing daunted, gesticulating and shouting 
out in Italian. The leader was a short, thickly built man, with 
bushy moustache meeting and mingling in a fierce pair of 
whiskers. He ran up to the two Englishmen and apostrophised 
them in no measured terms, calling on his companions to advance. 
Roe turned round to look for Manosque. He was quickly seized 
and disarmed. Ford was also set upon, but he struggled hard 
and his rifle went off with a bang, luckily doing no damage. 

‘Brigands, Ford! Well, this is pleasant! Where’s that 
scamp Michel?’ 

Ford, firmly pinioned, looked ruefully at his friend, and feeling 
the rough shake of his captors when they heard the word 
‘brigands,’ he begged Roe to keep calm. Meanwhile the dark, thick- 
set, fierce leader gave hasty instructions, and two of his men 
made off in the direction taken by Michel. Then turning to the 
chamois, he examined it carefully, looking first at his own shot, 
which had caught the animal exactly in front of the shoulder- 
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blade, and then at the wound made by Roe’s bullet, which had 
gone clean through the beast, just below the spinal column. He 
frowned heavily and shook his fist at the indignant sportsman. 
Ford’s guardian was a tall, fair-haired, ruddy-cheeked fellow, big 
of limb and clear of eye. He wore a strange kind of uniform, 
with a formidable hunting-knife in his girdle. This fellow 
seemed to be somewhat nervous; he spoke respectfully to his 
chief, pointing to the sky, which was becoming rapidly overcast, 
rolling clouds massing together and completely hiding the snow 
cap above them. Moustachios nodded and muttered something, 
and his companion at once fired in the air. Soon after the other 
two men returned, but without Michel. Seizing the dead 
chamois and forcing Roe and Ford before them, the party 
scrambled up the valley side, seeking refuge behind great boulders 
just in time, for with a loud accompaniment of thunder and vivid 
flashes of lightning down came the hail with relentless fury. 
Crouching as near the rocks as they could, the six men were 
speedily wet to the skin, the huge sharp hailstones actually 
drawing blood from the cheeks and hands of our two friends. It 
seemed endless. As it became darker the Italians shouted to 
each other, endeavouring to make themselves heard above the 
deafening reverberations of the quick succeeding claps of thunder. 
Some decision was arrived at. Two of the men seized their 
game. Moustachios and the fourth fellow signed to Ford and 
Roe to accompany them, making it plain that they would stand 
no nonsense. If the ascent early in the morning had been 
difficult, this descent was perilous in the extreme. Water swept 
down over the slippery rocks, the hail was blinding, and the 
noise deafening. It seemed foolhardy to move, and certainly all 
attempt at escape was utterly out of the question. Ford and 
Roe only desired to lie down flat and cling to some heavy rock. 
But the men persisted in their retreat, keeping, however, on the 
elevated spur, well out of the hollowed watercourses, which were 
now overflowing, hissing with dirty foam. Presently they 
seemed to approach a dead wall, along which they groped their 
way, until one of the men stood aside and pushed Mr. Moustachios 
into @ cavern, the others tumbling in after him. This place, 
though small, was dry, and apparently had been used as a kind of 
lair, for there was an abundance of dry grass and wood, with 
which a roaring bonfire was soon lit. Evidently receiving 
permission from his chief, one of the men made an incision in 
Roe’s chamois, and removing part of the skin, cut out huge 
collops, which were at once grilled over the embers. Bread and 
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wine being forthcoming from haversacks, all set to with a will. 
Our friends received their shares gladly, for they felt exhausted 
and famished. Revived by the warmth, the generous wine, and 
hot meat, Ford looked around him approvingly. He admired 
the picture made by the men lying on grass in the glare of a 
huge fire, which lit up the dark, smoke-begrimed cavern, while 
outside rain fell incessantly, thunder roared, and water rushed 
hissing by. 

‘A charming ending to a day’s sport, Roe. Thisis pleasanter 
than we had any right to expect an hour ago.’ 

‘Don’t holloa until we’re out of—the cavern. The fun is only 
just begun. MHolloa, Moustachios, do you understand English ? 
Parlez-vous francais 2?’ Roe slapped the broad-shouldered leader 
familiarly on the back. 

Moustachios frowned, and his followers looked inclined to 
violently resent the levity. But a word from the chief allayed 
the rising anger, and the friends were answered in Italian, which 
was incomprehensible to them. But from the amused expression 
of Moustachios, and the twinkling of his eyes, Roe felt almost 
certain that he understood French, if not English. So he offered 
his captor a pipe of tobacco and asked him if he was dreaming 
of ransom. Moustachios quietly took a leather cigar-case from 
his pocket, concealing with his sun-tanned paw a golden mono- 
gram on the side, and offered Ford and his companion excellent 

Havanas. 
. ‘Loot, old chap? Volewr, vous savez!’ explained Ford. 

The heavy brows met, the dark eyes glared, then gleamed 
with fun, as a broad smile parted the hirsute lips. 

‘Thought you understood. Look here, if you are sensible, 
we'll be good friends and say nothing about your poaching.’ 

- ‘Be careful, Ford; he doesn’t quite like your chaff, and may 
cut up rough at any moment.’ 

However, Ford persisted in carrying on his Anglo-French 
badinage, while the victim of his wit continued to smile, nod, and 
occasionally utter monosyllables in Italian. At first the other 
men had eyed the Englishmen askance, but apparently entering 
into the joke, which so mightily tickled their leader, they leant 
back, puffed their pipes, and, nudging each other, conversed in 
whispers or laughed at the quiet rejoinders. 

Presently one of the men went to the mouth of the cave, 
surveyed the scene, and reported progress. The leader got up, 
looking disturbed, peered out, and then spoke rapidly as he paced 
nervously up and down. Some of the men appeared to try to 
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allay his anxiety, but he pointed down the valley and talked 
quickly and with considerable emotion. Somehow or other Ford 
and Roe understood that they were discussing the probability of 
disastrous floods, though the fear seemed to be for others. 

‘It’s bad enough up here, Roe; but we saw it coming. 
Heaven help the shepherds in the valleys if they are taken 
unawares !’ 

It is impossible to say who gave the order, but presently all 
six men had left the cave, and in Indian file were tramping, 
leaping, slipping down the mountain side, ankle deep in water, 
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drenched by descending sheets of rain, bewildered by incessant 
glare of lightning, followed by peal after peal of thunder fiercely 
echoing from valley to valley. Still they clung together, hurry- 
ing madly along; panting, cursing, praying ; gasping for breath, 
dextrously balancing themselves on the slippery stones, trying 
to resist the buffeting of wind and rain. Before them, far below, 
a fitful glare shot up, was obscured, and then flared out again. 
As they sped downward the glare increased; men were seen 
dashing about, heaping fuel on the fires; a confused murmur 
reached the ears of the newcomers. They mixed in a crowd of 
men and women. Many of the men wore uniforms; an officer 
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was giving orders. Down on the slope, surrounded by swirling 
waters, in the pitchy darkness, was all that now remained of a 
cowherds’ summer settlement. 

‘Heap up the fuel !’ 

Flames shot up, and the glare revealed an angry flood battling 
round a log hut, on whose roof men, women, and children had 
taken refuge. Hoarse cries and rough commands were borne 
away by the shrieking wind. Men, knee-deep in the yellow water, 
were fishing out corpses. Ford caught hold of Roe and shouted 
in his ear. He rushed to a soldier and seized a rope, but was 
hustled roughly aside. He clung to the rope. Roe, picking up 
a strong military leather belt, buckled it round his friend. 
Suddenly Moustachios came forward, understanding what was 
‘meant. The soldier gave up his rope, falling backwards, with 
hand to his uncovered pate. Others rushed forward, the officer 
amidst them, and there were cries of ‘Ji Re!’ But Ford and 
Roe were too excited to pay much heed. Rushing some distance 
above the doomed hut, with rope fastened to his waist, Ford 
plunged into the foaming flood. He could do nothing to guide 
himself, the stream bore him along, rolling him over, dashing 


him against logs and the soft bodies of dead sheep. A heavy 


thud; gasping, bruised, bleeding, he caught frantically at the 
logs. The flames flared, and showed him, livid, against the hut. 
Willing hands dragged him on the roof—Ford and the rope, 
which meant possibility of life. It was all very quickly done. 
Children, women, and men were cradled to safety along that 
rope, Ford coming last, welcomed by painfully eager hands, 
hysterical shouts, and demonstrative embraces. Half unconscious 
he was led by the officer and Roe to Moustachios, who, unfasten- 
ing a glittering decoration from the captain’s breast, pinned it on 
Ford’s drenched shirt, and then straightway fell weeping on his 
neck. 

Ford was ill, and knew not how he was got down to Coni 
and so away to Genoa and Nice. But he knows now that his 
Alpine shooting excursion was not a mere nightmare, for he has 
a beautiful cross hanging from a blue ribbon locked in his desk, 
and Roe’s chamois-head, with its gracefully curved black horns, 
looks down upon him mildly from over the mantelpiece. 

Well, it is something to remember that meeting with stout 
old Galantuomo, though poaching on a king’s preserves is not an 
experience to be lightly courted every day. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN GAMES AND 
PASTIMES 


BY PRICE COLLIER 


It may be of some interest and of some service to lovers of manly 
sport, both in England and America, to put before them certain 
essential and fundamental differences between sport as conducted 
in England and in America. In these days of a constantly in- 
creasing number of international contests between the amateurs 
of the two countries, it is well that performers and spectators alike 
should know something of the auspices, social, philosophic, and 
even economic, under which games and pastimes are indulged in 
in the two countries. 

Both Englishmen and Americans may be credited equally with 
a sportsmanlike desire to judge each other fairly, and fail withal to 
do so through sheer ignorance each of the other’s environment. It 
is not enough to be thoroughly familiar with the technical rules of 
boating, yachting, tennis, cricket, base-ball, golf, and track-racing ; 
for such imperfect knowledge, if we may call it so for purposes 
of this discussion, gives one no insight whatsoever into the more 
fundamental matters which make it not only a possibility, but a 
fact, that English and American youths may play the same or 
similar games under the same or similar rules, and yet with widely 
different aims and feelings. 

Sport in England is a much more serious and a much more 
widely distributed interest than in America. In England some 
form of sport is either the reminiscence or the avocation of 
practically every man who has been, or is, physically capable of 
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playing a game. In America the active participants in any form 
of sport are, relatively to the population, much fewer in numbers. 

Englishmen have come to look upon sport as a character, as 
well as a physical developing factor, in civilisation; while the 
interest of the majority of Americans is confined to the excitement 
expected from a contest. Many Americans, particularly in the 
West, look upon these international yachting and other contests 
almost as though they were serious battles, and are elated or 
depressed accordingly ; while the majority of Englishmen, though 
eager to win, welcome these contests as being good for the sports 
and games themselves, by introducing fresh blood and new interests. 

Let me put it more clearly by saying that the proportion of 
the spectators at Lord’s on the day of the University or Public 
School cricket matches, who have themselves played the game, 
is much larger than the proportion of spectators present at a 
base-ball match between Harvard and Yale. Or again, out of the 
Eton and Harrow ‘elevens,’ the fathers of twenty and possibly 
the grandfathers of fifteen of the boy players have themselves been 
cricketers—some of them even of sufficient prowess to be on their 
school eleven. Of the last year’s Harvard and Yale base-ball nines, 
probably not one of the eighteen youths had both a father and 
grandfather who had played on the University nine, and there were 
few whose fathers even had been experts at the game. Though 
Americans believe, or pretend to believe, with Cicero, that every 
man begins his own ancestry, one is forced to admit that a game 
with a long ancestry of tradition will differ in all probability from 
a game with little or none. It must be admitted, too, that a lad 
whose father and grandfather, whose uncles and brothers, all play 
some game or take an interest in some form of sport, will grow 
up to look upon sport differently from a lad whose relatives 
take little or no serious interest in any game. Englishmen 
seldom realise that sport lacks entirely this atmosphere of 
almost sacred tradition in America, and Americans forget that in 
England some form of sport is one of the serious occupations of 
many, and the serious avocation of the majority of the able-bodied. 
It is only two centuries and a half ago that the settlers of New 
England ran away from sport in England to found a Common- 
wealth, where no lighter diversion than the drowning of witches 
and the cropping of Quakers’ ears was countenanced. At a time 
when English parsons and schoolmasters were some of them play- 
ing cricket on Sunday afternoons, and some of them hunting three 
days a week throughout the hunting season, their representatives 
in America who should have attempted to imitate such enjoyments 
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would have been ridden out of their parishes on rails, or confined 
in mad-houses. In America to-day it would be difficult to find a 
clergyman over sixty years of age who had been a famous athlete 
in his college days ; in England even the stranger can count such 
by the score. 

This ancestry of sport marks a difference in the way we Ameri- 
cans look at sport, and it also marks a very great difference in the 
auspices under which we practise it. In America boys play with 
boys almost exclusively ; even a professional coach for crew or ball 
nine is a source of much discussion and dissension. English schools 
have not one but several professionals, and what is most important 
of all, English boys play their games, part of the time at least, with 
men. Old Carthusians, old Etonians, old Wykehamists, go back 
to play their school eleven or their school football team ; old Uni- 
versity men play the youngsters, country gentlemen have house 
parties of cricketers, and the writer only the other day had the 
pleasure to play against a team at a country house where the host 
of fifty kept wicket, and captained an eleven no member of which 
was under forty ; and it is with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
pain that he adds that they won. This fact alone, of the partici- 
pation of the adult and middle-aged element so universally in 
English sport, accounts for a very wide difference in the way in 
which sport is looked upon and the way in which the games are 
played. Where boys and youths are accustomed to play their 
games—cricket more particularly——-with grown men, it introduces 
an element of sobriety, courtesy, and reticence into their play and 
behaviour, which must be lacking to some extent among boys and 
youths who play exclusively among themselves. Games played 
under such auspices assume their rational place, and receive their 
proper relative value in life ; for men do not feel defeat so keenly, 
nor do they look upon victory as the greatest of all achievements. 
Men play for the game’s sake, while boys are apt to play exclu- 
sively to win. In England games may be said to receive their 
status and character from mature men; in America it is the boys 
who give our games their status and character. 

In England, as a result of this, there is a very large and 
mature public thoroughly conversant with the rules, precedents 
and traditions of their games and sports, and the English Press, 
following this lead, differs from the American Press in its com- 
ments, criticisms and descriptions, in much the same degree that 
the English players differ from the American players, viz. in their 
sobriety, courtesy, and reticence. The writer makes no doubt 
that he has the sympathy of all sportsmanlike Americans in 
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saying that the blatant and puerile excuses and accusations of 
a portion of the American Press, in regard to the defeat of the 
Cornell crew at Henley a few years ago, was a grief and dis- 
appointment. But when there was added to this letters to the 
, newspapers from trainer, and parents, and the boys themselves, 

the disappointment became disgust. Americans could not help 

feeling as one would feel should his own boy go to visit at a 
friend’s house and misbehave himself to the extent of throwing 
discredit upon his own home. Here was a fitting example of 
the fact already described, that we in America leave the whole 
domain of sports and pastimes entirely too much in the hands 
of professionals and undeveloped boys. 

It is true that to some extent, particularly in these latter days, 
at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, the college contests and their 
arrangement have had the great advantage of the superintendence 
of an advisory board of college officials and college graduates. 
But every one must realise the difference between advice from 
the outside and example by participation in the games them- 
selves. It is just therein that the English games and players 
have an advantage over our own. The masters at the large 
public schools in England play with the boys almost daily; 
during their holidays these same boys play with their elder 
brothers, with their fathers, and their fathers’ friends, and I 
recall one instance of a grandfather who plays cricket with sons 
and grandsons. In America, with the exception of a few of our 
big boys’ boarding schools, modelled somewhat upon the lines of 
the English public schools, there is almost none of this active 
participation in the boys’ games by older men. 

The results of this difference between the English and 
American method are many and manifold. Seldom a year passes 
in America but there is friction, discussion, and even displays of 
bad temper about the arrangements for, and the carrying out of, 
our inter-collegiate games. Harvard will not play Yale at foot- 
ball, or Princeton declines to play Harvard at base-ball; the 
smaller colleges grumble at the arrangements made by the larger 
colleges, and they quarrel among themselves to boot. What 
men can fairly play, and what men cannot; whether this man or 
that has had his expenses paid at this or that college merely to 
get him for the base-ball or football team, or the crew; which 
teams shall play on a given date, where most gate-money is 
expected—these and many other matters of a most unsportsman- 
like character come up for acrimonious discussion, which never 
ought to arise between gentlemen at all. 
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The games themselves are played during the exciting and 
decisive moments amid a yelling, howling, and cheering that 
would discredit an Omaha dance among Sioux Indians, and, not 
infrequently, this pandemonium is methodically let loose at a 
time when it will most seriously disconcert opponents. Decisions 
of the umpires, if they are in the least doubtful, are received with 
jeers and howls, and sometimes even the players themselves 
express their contempt by grimaces and gesticulation, which 
would be unbecoming in infants deprived of their toys. It is 
true that it was many years ago, and possibly would not happen 
now, but the writer playing football against one of our three 
larger universities was, with the rest of his own team, hooted at, 
jeered, and almost interfered with during the game, by the 
members of the University whose present supremacy at the 
game in question makes such behaviour unnecessary. 

One may say that such behaviour is never—certainly seldom 
—seen among amateurs in England. Fathers would be ashamed 
of their sons, schools and universities would lose not only caste, 
but revenue and reputation, if such things happened, and the 
head-masters and masters would root out such evils at any cost. 

It remains to be said, in this particular connexion, that games 
as played in America are not more difficult, nor are the points to 
be decided nicer than in English games. A curious illustration 
of how we in America try to obviate all possible causes for dis- 
pute is seen in the fact that the batter is not out now if he is 
caught off the bat by the catcher, in the game of base-ball. It 
was difficult sometimes to decide whether it was the snap of the 
catcher’s gloves, or some like sounding noise, or the actual 
contact of the swift ball and the bat; hence the change. But at 
cricket there is a similar and also a more subtle point still left 
to the judgment of the umpire; indeed, this latter is worthy of 
emphasis, because it stands quite alone as being the only question, 
not of fact but of hypothesis, left to the decision of an umpire 
in any game now played. The point in question is known to 
cricketers as leg-before-wicket. Here the umpire is called upon 
to decide whether a ball pitched at a certain spot would have hit 
the wicket if the batsman’s leg had not been in front of the 
wicket at the time. In scores of games of cricket, at which the 
writer has been either spectator or participant, he has seen per- 
haps a dozen men given out leg-before-wicket, and of these dozen 
men of all classes of society, from the member of his university 
eleven down to the butcher’s boy, not one of these has opened 
his lips to question the decision or to offer the slightest comment. 
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Granted that one is even prejudicedly American, one may well 
question whether so nice a point as this would pass unchallenged 
by both players and spectators in a match between two American 
colleges, upon which great hopes were placed, and possibly some 
dollars. 

It is fair to add that our spectators are largely at fault in this 
matter. To the uninitiated the prime, not to say the sole, interest 
of a game is ‘Who wins?’ Our spectators are despondent or 
elated according as their favourites win or lose. All the acces- 
sories and fine features of a well-contested game are swamped for 
the majority by this one all-embracing interest. They appreciate 
little else because they understand little else. An English 
audience is not only an experienced, but a technically educated 
audience, and the spectators get their enjoyment from a multitude 
of nice details. 

When the writer looks back upon the records of sport in 
America, he recalls as perhaps the most prominent figures for 
any length of time, and the particular favourites of the American 
base-ball public, two names—Mike Kelly, and he of the gigantic 
proportions and infantile title, ‘Baby’ Anson. Anson acquired 
fame as the brow-beater of umpires and the delight of news- 
paper reporters. Kelly invented the trick of running inside of 
third base when the umpire’s back was turned, and of dropping 
his catcher’s mask near the home plate, where it would interfere 
with, and probably injure, the man sliding in from third base. 
They were both good players, but both acknowledged to be un- 
scrupulous players. Their trickiness, and ability to take instant 
advantage of mistakes, mishaps, errors, won for them their popu- 
larity. Even in our college games between amateurs certain 
of these professional and wholly unsportsmanlike tricks have been 
played, though, we are thankful to say, without increasing the 
popularity of the performers. 

In this matter of the influence of spectators it is well to 
repeat what the writer has written in other reviews, that neither 
English nor Americans appreciate how much more democratic in 
certain matters is England than America. Englishmen who only 
know of America at the long range of theory cannot understand 
what seems like a contradiction ; and Americans, who are mostly 
birds of passage in England, do not see the truth of it. There 
can be not the slightest doubt, in the mind of the man who 
knows both countries, that the Englishman is a far more demo- 
cratic sportsman than his American cousin. The butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick-maker play cricket day after day with the 
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squire and the lordling, and one match the writer recalls, where 
a footman and groom from the big house were called in to fill up 
an eleven to its proper number. The same holds true of the 
hunting field. But, strange to say, there is much less mingling 
and mixing of classes at their games in America. This demo- 
cratic custom is an advantage in that thus a very large number of 
both spectators and players, of whatever class, have not only seen 
but have participated in games with players playing for the love 
of the game, and with a respect for, and a courteous obedience 
to, its best traditions. The groom and the footman would be as 
quick to see and to reprehend such a trick, let us say, as knocking 
a man’s bails off when he accidentally steps out of his ground, as 
the young gentleman from Eton. The rule is that a man may 
be put out for stepping out of his ground, but unless he persists 
in stealing ground there is a higher though unformulated law 
which says this advantage shall not be taken. In America, at 
base-ball, on the contrary, the habit of running inside of second 
and third base—thus shortening materially the ground covered 
by the runner—became so frequent, that now two umpires are 
employed, when, if the players played fairly, only one is necessary. 

The great mass of the general public im America who are 
interested in sport labour under the serious disadvantage of 
seeing our national game of base-ball played by paid professional 
players who are managed by stock companies, the sole desire of 
which is to make money out of the games. Nor are these players, 
as the Englishman might opine from the names of the clubs, as 
the Chicago Club, the New York Club, the Boston Club, and the 
like, men from those particular cities. On the contrary, each club 
buys its players, and is permitted so to do, without the smallest 
reference to what part of the country they hail from. They play 
purely and simply for their salaries, with no more sectional 
loyalty than a racehorse who runs to-day for one owner and to- 
morrow for another. Nothing could be more debilitating to the 
morale of sport than the state of things as above described. It is 
true that cricket in England includes many professionals, but no 
county is without its contingent of gentlemen players, and the 
standard of behaviour demanded of and acquiesced in by both 
players and spectators is very high. A row on a base-ball field is 
not uncommon, and a graduated scale of fines, to be inflicted upon 
players by the umpire, is a necessary weapon of defence from 
insult in his hands, while a disturbance at a cricket match is 
almost unheard of.! 


' Unhappily this cannot be said of football.—Ep. 
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That the English amateur players who go to America to play 
cricket, or to compete in track athletics, are invariably treated 
with the utmost courtesy and the most generous hospitality, 
goes without saying. That athletes from Harvard or Yale are as 
manly, as courteous, and as fair in their play as their competitors 
from Oxford or Cambridge, no Englishman, much less an American, 
would deny. It is not to certify to these points that this paper is 
written. Our intention is to state, and, if possible, to give reasons 
for, the wide difference in the general point of view of Press, spec- 
tators, and to some extent the players themselves, in England 
and America. 

And these differences seem to be due to several easily stated 
and uncontradictable facts. The much larger contingent of 
mature players in England puts amateur sport on a plane of 
sobriety, courtesy, and reticence which it does not occupy in 
America, for the traditions of sound play are more thought of and 
more emphasised by men than by boys. The feverish anxiety to 
win at all hazards is subordinated to higher considerations of 
courtesy and fairness when the players are of mature age and 
position, or accustomed to the standard of play of mature men, 
than when the players are boys accustomed to play mainly with | 
boys, and before spectators who can apply only the test of who 
wins and who loses. The whole subject is aggravated when the 
national Press—or at least the worst section of it—degrades 
itself, and sport as well, by mean innuendoes, and blackguard 
accusations and suspicions. (One American newspaper intimated 
that the Cornell crew had been drugged before the race at Henley.) 

Good games, well played, develop character. This is certainly 
- emphasised in England, and is constantly kept in view by the 

whole race of English fathers, schoolmasters, and parsons, and 
the games themselves are regulated and kept within bounds by 
this test of their influence upon character. If boys will only do 
their best with the prospect of playing before a huge crowd in 
New York or at Springfield, where thousands of dollars are taken 
in gate-money, then the sooner our inter-collegiate contests are 
done away with the better. All our big games should be played 
on the grounds of one or the other university, with all the purely 
extraneous and artificial excitement induced by playing in a 
great city barred out. The games should be played for the 
games’ sake, and before the real lovers of the game. As now 
arranged, many a man would like to see these games from real 
love of them who is debarred by the high price of tickets and the 


expense of spending a day or two.in a great city, while a horde 
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of men and women, who know little or nothing of sportsmanlike 
sport, crowd to these games as a matter of fashion and excitement. 
We in America give too much weight to questions which logically 
have nothing to do with the essential features of a good game. 
The authorities at our colleges should not permit the question of 
gate-money to enter for a moment into a discussion of where, 
when, or how a game is played. Nor should the matter of con- 
venience of spectators be considered unduly. All amateur sport 
is intended primarily for the moral and physical development of 
the players; all other considerations are distinctly and entirely 
minor matters. The English understand this, though they are 
as a race much slower and duller than we are. . 

In England it is claimed by every one in authority, from the 
Duke of Wellington’s dictum about Eton’s effect upon Waterloo, 
to the curate of the smallest parish, that sound, healthy sport 
maintains business ; but toa far too great extent in America busi- 
ness attempts to maintain sport. 

In practically every village and town in England gentlemen 
of mature age and influential position officer the various clubs, 
and to some extent play themselves. This state of things is rare 
in America, except in Massachusetts and the neighbourhood of 
New York, where the influence of the university graduates is 
beginning to be felt. There is still a subtle feeling akin to shame 
among Americans of mature years in regard to sport, as though 
it betokened a streak of frivolity, and would militate against a 
man’s business or professional reputation for sobriety and steadi- 
ness, to play after school and college days. Nobody accuses 
English politicians of frivolous improprieties though they ride 
well across country. Mr. Balfour has a happy vein of humour, 
but his golf playing does not interfere with his responsible duties. 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, lost nothing of his influence 
by riding a Kentucky thoroughbred that very few of the under- 
graduates cared to mount when the President disposed of him to 
a neighbouring horse-dealer. President Low, of Columbia, used 
to play tennis with the writer, and may play still without loss 
of dignity. But, in spite of these instances, Englishmen who go 
to America either as spectators or performers, or who stay at 
home and read accounts of the same, should be made to realise 
that the great bulk of the public either takes no interest in sport 
at all, or disapproves tacitly of men of serious aims participating 
in sport. They flock to see paid professionals play base-ball, and, 
sad to say, gain most of their experience and knowledge of sports- 
manship from these performances. 
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But all through the west, south-west, north-west, and south 
there is comparatively little interest, and even less participation, 
in games and pastimes by the influential portions of these com- 
munities. If, then, in our Press, and sometimes in the conduct 
of players and their assistants and managers from America, there 
are evidences of unsportsmanlike behaviour and feeling and 
speech, Englishmen must remember that while games and pas- 
times are an immense factor in the serious life of England, in 
America they are played at these terrible disadvantages: they 
receive little countenance and practically no active assistance 
from the mature and influential part of the community; the 
spectators have not been performers themselves, and get their 
ideas of sport mostly from seeing paid professional ball-players ; 
the Press, with such notable exceptions as ‘ Harper’s Weekly,’ 
‘Outing,’ the ‘New York Tribune,’ and ‘New York Sun,’ and 
others, is ignorant, and far too easily carried away by either victory 
or defeat; into blatant boasting or silly excuses. Amateur sport 
is mostly in the hands of boys, and boys who lack the best of all 
training—that of playing often with older men. Our business 
and professional men still have to learn that often le temps le 
mieux employé est celui qu’on perd, and that a day’s cricket, or 
an hour’s canter in the morning, or nine holes of golf, or a couple 
of sets of lawn-tennis, or even an hour’s sharp walk, do not 
interfere with, but verily prosper, the serious concerns of life. 


Je 


SOLDIER PLAYERS AT POLO 


BY T. F. DALE 


Poto is in its origin a military sport, almost a military exercise, 
and it is only within the last few years that it has become a 
popular pastime with civilians. As we look back over the history 
of the game, we note how the leading players of the older genera- 
tion have all been men of the sword. It is now an oft-told tale 
how Mr. John Watson, as a subaltern of the 13th Hussars, first 
saw the possibilities of the game, and how later he introduced 
into England the improvements he had worked out in India. 
Since that time there has never been any first-class team in which 
one or more of the players has not been a soldier. 

The secret of good polo lies in constant and unremitting 
practice, not, indeed, the aimless knocking about of the ball which 
passes under that name too often, but practice undertaken with the 
express purpose of improving or perfecting some particular stroke 
in which the player finds himself deficient. From his earliest 
days as a recruit officer, the willing but inexperienced man who 
joins a good polo regiment will find himself encouraged and guided 
by his seniors. Even if at first he has but little taste for the 
game, a little gentle pressure may induce him to provide himself 
with a couple of good ponies and to try his hand. There are but 
few men with a love for the saddle, and who have the ordinary 
athletic training of a public school, who will not discover in 
themselves a hitherto unsuspected aptitude for polo. 

As soon as the young player begins to understand and to gain 
even but a little skill with stick and ball, he is almost sure to 
succumb to the fascinations of a game which probably gives more 
actual pleasure to the individual player, apart from the natural 
desire of victory for his own-side, than any other game of skill 
and activity. To the man who is full of that esprit de corps 
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which 1s so strong in our army, polo offers a means of bringing 
distinction to his regiment. 

The inter-regimental trophy contended for each year so eagerly 
at Hurlingham is at the present moment the chief athletic honour 
open to the officers of any regiment. Therefore to be in the 
regimental polo team is a coveted honour worth working hard for, 
and when the place in the selected four is obtained no exertion or 
self-denial is too great to increase the chance of final victory for 
the regiment. With such incentives to practice, and the advan- 
tage of such coaching as is fully and willingly given by the older 
players, it is not surprising that the level of soldiers’ play at polo 
is a high one. Another advantage possessed by the young officer 
learning to play polo is that he can generally command the 
services of a good pony. Some years.ago in India—and, no doubt, 
the rule prevails in England—there was an unwritten law that no 
good pony should be sold out of a regiment even though it was 
not the property of the regimental club. The latter institution, if 
a well-managed one, is a great help to a regimental game, enabling 
the captain of the team to mount the less well-endowed but 
promising officers by a co-operative system of purchase which 
greatly lessens the expense of procuring suitable mounts. It is 
well known, for instance, that the famous team of the Durham 
Light Infantry owed their success greatly to their regimental 
club. This was managed with noteworthy skill in the choice of 
ponies and great unselfishness on the part of some of its members. 
Moreover, the D.L.I. men knew very well how to pick out 
promising ponies in a rough state, and had some players who had 
the patience, perseverance, and skill to make the raw untrained 
animal into the finished polo pony. It is needless to point out 
that the assets of a club so managed were always increasing in 
value, and the inevitable losses and failures were thereby reduced 
to a minimum. 

The leading principle of a regimental club is that many officers 
require ponies of a class they are unable to procure for themselves ; 
that a good polo pony costs no more to keep than a bad one. Good 
ponies are bought by the club, and lent to those who are willing 
to keep them, thus freeing the club from all expenses when once 
the purchase is made. Indeed, the ponies appreciate in value, 
for Captain De Lisle says that a pony is worth his original dealer’s 
price plus a year’s keep if he be fit to play in second-class tourna- 
ments. It is these regimental polo clubs which make soldiers’ 
polo possible. There is, of course, some self-denial needed on the 
part of those men in the regiment who do not play, but this is 
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willingly borne for the sake of the strong esprit de corps which 
animates all alike. Thus, the regimental team goes into a tourna- 
ment as the representative of the whole of its officers. 

The members of the team are not playing only for themselves, 
and in consequence there is resolution and a dash about the inter- 
regimental tournament at Hurlingham which no other series of 
matches-can possibly: possess, though something of the same kind 
may possibly grow up by degrees in the County Cup or the Hunt Cup. 
It is also worth noting in the interests of the game that the 
regimental polo club system, which is only co-operation after all, 
might be applied without much difficulty to county clubs. To 
return, however, to the main subject of this paper, the effect of the 
regimental training on our soldier polo players is very noticeable 
in their game, which is marked by closer combination, more 
determination, and a great power of playing a losing game. 

These features are very noticeable in a player who is one of the 
very best of our own day, Colonel Le Gallais, of the 8th Hussars, 
a most representative instance of a soldier polo player. He was 
adjutant of his regiment, which speaks for his smartness as a 
soldier, and he has won distinction in Egypt for which his present 
rank is the due reward. Colonel Le Gallais has had a brilliant 
career as a soldier, and has not been without success between the 
flags, for he is a good horseman, who rides with head as well as 
hands. Asa polo player he has had a long experience. No. 2 
is his place, and his characteristic judgment and dash combined 
make him at his best one of the most efficient players in that 
important position in a team. The regiment to which he belongs 
—the 8th Hussars—though it has numbered many good players, 
has had very poor luck in the inter-regimental tournaments, often 
losing its best men on the eve of that series of matches ; therefore, 
when playing for his own regiment, Colonel Le Gallais has often 
had to play an uphill game, and it is on such occasions that he 
shines. Always in his place, never throwing away a chance, playing 
a game as steady and as careful as though he were a beginner only 
anxious to keep his place in the game, yet he can make a dash 
when an opening occurs, and he shares with a civilian player, 
Mr. Walter Buckmaster, the credit of being one of the best 
near-side hitters of the day. It was this steadiness and pluck 
that made Colonel Le Gallais so great a help to the Freebooters 
in the famous match when Captain Daly’s team wrenched the 
Champion Cup from Sussex County. The Freebooters simply 
did not know when they were beaten. Colonel Le Gallais has 
been one.of the polo men who have been most successful with 
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Arab ponies. His White Rose and Johnnie were in their day two 
of the very best polo ponies that ever galloped at Hurlingham. 
Captain Kenneth Maclaren has over twenty years’ service in 


the 13th Hussars, though he scarcely looks much older than he ~ 


did when, soon after joining, he began to practise polo at Quetta 
under the eye of the great John Watson himself. The principles 
of the game the young subaltern learned under that master of the 
game, but his peculiarly neat and beautiful style of play is his 
own, and but two other people have it in anything like the same 
degree—Captain Renton (late 17th Lancers) and Mr. Buckmaster. 
There is no doubt that a good and finished style at any game 
adds greatly to the pleasure of lookers-on, and those who acquire 
it will always have their share of fame. As Colonel Le Gallais 
is great in attack, so Captain Maclaren is cool and resolute in 
defence. If the goal of his side is in danger, Captain Maclaren 
never seems or looks flurried, but exactly at the right moment 
his stick goes round, and the ball flies off to the best position for 
his own side to obtain possession of it. Captain Maclaren is a 
master of the arts of placing balls for his side and of back-handed 
strokes. As Colonel Le Gallais may be taken as the example of 
a soldier forward, so Captain Maclaren is the perfection of a 
soldier back, and both are pre-eminent in their careful and 
judicious training of their regimental teams. 

It is undoubtedly from some points of view an advantage to be 
a light weight at polo. A sharp, thoroughbred, light-weight pony 
is invaluable at the beginning of the game; as it draws towards 
the end the case is altered, and if there be a close match the 
chances are rather in favour of the heavier team. Another 
soldier player who cannot be passed over has all the advantages 
and disadvantages of weight. Major Rimington, the ‘back’ of 
the well-known Inniskilling team, is, however, a singularly fine 
horseman, and is able to get the most out of any pony. On 
account of his height and weight he is a difficult man to mount 
properly, but once on a pony’s back he will make the very most 
of him till the bell rings. Like Colonel Le Gallais and Captain 
Maclaren, Major Rimington is as keen a soldier as he is a polo 
player, and adds another to the long list of smart adjutants who 
have also been good polo players. Major Rimington often 
reminds the spectator who has seen much polo of Mr. John 
Watson in his early days, especially in the way the ball flies 
straight and true from his stick. half across the ground. Major 
Rimington is a back player who has an excellent command of his 
team, and who, with Mr. Neil Haig as No. 3, is a master of the 
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art of feeding the forwards in an attack. One of the finest bits 
of polo play I have seen was some years ago, when the Inniskil- 
lings and the 13th Hussars were playing off a tie in the inter- 
regimental tournament at Hurlingham. Captain Maclaren and 
Major Rimington were the two backs, and there was for some 
time a regular duel between them as the ball flew backwards and 
forwards between the two No. 4’s, never getting out of the reach 
of the stick of either player. I forget now which side got away 
with the ball, nor does it matter. 

Comparisons are odious, but if soldier polo players were 
asked for the name of the best No. 3 now playing, there would be 
almost a unanimous vote for Major Hoare, of the 4th Hussars. 
He is not, perhaps, quite the equal of Captain Colvin (9th 
Lancers), who was the best soldier No. 3 I have ever seen, and 
whose place, taken as an all-round’ player in that position, has 
never quite been filled since he retired from the game. But 
Major Hoare, if his judgment be not quite equal to that of the 
Lancer No. 3, is one of those players who add greatly to the 
interest of the games in which they play. They seem to lend to 
the other players their own force and enthusiasm, and they 
have scarcely struck the ball before the pace improves, until at 
length every pony is going at full stretch and the players are 
straining every nerve to keep their places in their team. 

Another cheery and effective No. 3 is Mr. Neil Haig. 
A mighty hitter, with a straight eye, he always plays for his 
side, and is a most firm believer in the duty of back players to 
‘feed the forwards,’ to use his own favourite words. Weight 
tells against him ; but, on the other hand, he has the by no means 
universal gift of making his ponies gallop, and the pace he gets 
out of them astonishes those who see him at polo for the first 
time. 

Almost unconsciously we have thus been building up a polo 
team of soldiers, and only No. 1 remains to complete it. How 
rare a really first-class No. 1 is all managers of polo clubs know. 
The combination required of unselfishness, rapidity of decision, 
superior horsemanship, and quick yet handy ponies-—for No. 1’s 
pony simply must not pull—is rare. For perfect unselfishness 
and playing for his side of soldiers on the active list Captain 
Pedder, 13th Hussars, seems to me to stand first. The very excel- 
lence of his play often causes his thoroughly sound and sometimes 
brilliant polo to be overlooked and others to be praised when he 
deserves it. Another good No. 1 is Captain (since Omdurman 
Major) W. Persse, a fine horseman, who can play polo, or ride a 
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steeplechase, or lead a charge, and who has done all three with 
success. Few No.1 players know so well when to hit the ball and 
when to leave it, and in front of a brilliant but somewhat uncertain 
No. 2 Major Persse is at his best. He is not much known in 
England, as since the return of his regiment (Queen’s Bays) to 
England he has been serving in Egypt, and seeking and finding 
a reputation on a wider field than the Hurlingham or Ranelagh 
match grounds. - 

Mr. Marjoribanks, of the Royal Horse Guards, is another good 
soldier No. 1: good and bold in riding off the back, and a very 
hard, straight hitter. His play is something in the style of Lord 
Southampton, which was so much admired when the present 
master of the Woodland Pytchley played No. 2in the Freebooters’ 
team of the 10th Hussars. 

Having thus put together, as it were, an ideal soldier team, it 
occurs to me how much it would add to the interest of the 
Champion Cup if we could have two entries, one of past and the 
other of present soldiers, composed of carefully picked representa- 
tive army teams. 

No mere regimental team, however good, can hope to beat 
Rugby or the Freebooters, for these clubs have such large fields 
of choice, and can practically put on the ground the. eight best 
players of the day; but with a soldier team chosen as I have 
suggested, the chances would be well equalised. The actual 
selection of the chosen teams might be in the hands of some well- 
known soldier players of repute. If this is possible it would be a 
most interesting contest, for even when beaten, soldiers have a 
way of playing out a game to the bitter end, which prevents the 
weariness which is apt to overtake lookers-on when one side or 
the other in a polo match has collapsed. 

The men noted above do not indeed exhaust the long aiid 
of good soldier players; but space and the patience of readers 
would fail me to speak of many notable names—of Captain De 
Lisle, ‘ the organiser of Victory’ for the Durham Light Infantry, 
of Messrs. Luard and Wilkinson of the same regiment, of Captain 
Brand of the 10th Hussars, Major Malcolm Little, Mr. Winston 
Churchill—but politics and literature are now alluring him from 
the army—Lord William Bentinck, Captain Willoughby, Major 
Duff, Captain Egerton-Green (who now manages the Hurlingham 
club, and who will leave the service), Mr. Wood (18th Hussars), 
and many others. 

At the time I am writing, with the regimental tournament 
just over, it is natural to dwell on the soldiers of to-day. Nor 
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can I pass from the subject without noting the fine play of the 
winning team of the 7th Hussars, and of the tactics of their No. 4, 
Major Poore, who has since shown himself as fine a cricketer as 
he is a polo player. Perhaps in the whole history of polo there 
has never been a finer struggle than that between the 13th 
Hussars and the 7th for the Inter-regimental Cup of 1899. With 
such examples before us it would be both unwise and ungrateful 
to forget those soldier players of the past who founded the fine 
school of polo which in England has made the game what it is. 
_ The combination which has raised polo from an exciting mélée 
to a game of skill of a high class had its origin in military esprit 
de corps, and came to us from the leading soldier players of the 
past—Mr. John Watson, Colonel T. St. Quentin, Colonel 
R. B. Fisher, Lords Airlie and Valentia, and many others. The 
four last named belonged to the 10th Hussars, a distin- 
guished regiment which has always been in the first rank of 
polo players, and these were all exponents of the sound and 
dashing style of play which is learned by its officers as a matter 
of course. 

Polo is a delightful pastime for any man ; but for the soldier it 
is like hunting—a useful exercise, and an admirable training for 
the great work of his life. 
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GAMEKEEPERS AND GILLIES 


BY ALEX. INNES SHAND 


‘WaALKs with my tutor’ may be all very well, when the tutor is 
less of a walking encyclopedia than Mr. Barlow, but walks with 
the keeper are those that linger lovingly in the memory. There 
was no shirking the lessons and the hours were never too long. 
In the course of life we have come across keepers of various kinds, 
and have even made passing acquaintance to our cost with the 
superb autocrat who smiles on banknotes and sneers at sovereigns. 
He is dignified as an archbishop or a local stationmaster, and only 
to be approached with admiration tempered by awe. But the 
gradations of rank are as many in keeperhood as in the literary 
calling, where you may have a second Shakespeare at the top of 
the tree and the penny-a-lining reporter at the bottom. The 
first friend of our early youth made no pretensions and gave himself 
no airs. His sole wish seemed to be to slip through the world 
unobserved. Old Craigie may have been sixty, though he looked 
more. He moved over crackling beech leaves as across soft 
carpets of fir needles with the silent tread of the Indian, and he 
had contracted a slouching gait from habitually stooping beneath 
the spruce boughs. Like the Indian’s, his face was a swarthy 
bronze and his keen grey eyes were roving everywhere, reading 
‘sign’ in soft ground or snow, like print. His dress, too, was 
primitive and sylvan. So far as one could see he never renewed 
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his wardrobe, though he kept a strong-smelling gala suit for high 
days and holidays, which was carefully stowed away in a chest 
and might have been handed down as an heirloom. His every- 
day wear of homespun and corduroy had been splashed and 
saturated with blood, and the soil of his daily tramps had caked 
upon the long gaiters. His constant companions were a pair of 
rough terriers—-never more or less—who followed at his heels 
like shadows and answered to each wave of his hand. They 
shared his bed and brose, and, as Dandie Dinmont would have 
said, with their jaws, running back to the ears, and their shark-like 
teeth,-they were fell chiels at the vermin. They had constant 
opportunities for showing their stuff. The estate which Craigie 
had in charge—there were other outlying lands supposed to be 
under his guardianship—had been little cared for through a long 
minority. The woods were unthinned, and where the ground was 
damp, undergrown with almost impenetrable thicket; the ill- 
drained meadows were studded with thick tufts of rushes, where 
hares lay out, ‘maist as big as lambs,’ and what with honey- 
combed gravel banks and: the loose stone dykes with their 
labyrinths of subterranean passages, the tenants declared they 
were just devoured with the rabbits. Craigie shone chiefly as a 
trapper and vermin-killer, which with his loitering ways made 
him the most fascinating of companions for a boy. Shooting 
of some kind or another was going on all the year round. When 
he was not weighted by half a dozen traps, his gun was always 
across his arm. A hawk would fly off the nest to fall to a snap- 
shot as it glided through the branches, and be found fluttering 
and fighting with talons and beak as it lay broken-winged on its 
back. Then the tree must be climbed to make prize of the eggs 
or young. You could not whistle a prolonged solo before any of 
the crumbling dykes without seeing one weasel or more pop out 
his head to listen to the music. That, indeed, was the surest 
way of getting them, for even if they escaped a first attempt, 
they would come back to give the charmer a second chance. 
Polecats, now almost extinct there, were then not infrequently to 
be found in the rabbit traps; but the domestic cat, run wild from 
the cottages and breeding in the woods, was the pet aversion of 
old Craigie and his terriers. Now that we have made friends of 
many favourites that curl up confidingly on our knees, we look 
back with shame and remorse to the brutal inhumanity of 
thoughtless boyhood. It was old Craigie’s fault. He hated the 
cat as the sailor abhors the shark, and would sooner see one 
worried than shoot it outof hand. A sharp peculiar bark from 
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old Rory would tell that a cat was treed, and in that case it might 
be dismissed with happy despatch. But sometimes it would be 
brought to bay after a violent rampage through the under-cover, 
and then he would wax eloquent over the perfect concert of the 
terriers. Like Dinmont, he had only two names for his dogs. 
Rory would fly at one point and Mark at another, and both 
showed an instinct for anatomy which might have been envied 
by the parish doctor. Another inhuman proceeding, though we 
never deemed it so, was killing down the rabbits in the breeding 
season. Indeed it was almost a work of necessity when their 
multiplication had brought tenants to the brink of revolt. It 
certainly was highly exciting and excellent practice for the young 
gunner. You walked round the skirts of plantations which 
swelled breast-high above immemorial embankments of stone and 
turf, over the encircling fields of shooting oats. Rory and Mark 
had scarcely broken out with their yap-yap before the oat stems 
were seen bending in all directions, as if swayed by mysterious 
currents. Then the rabbits, scuttling for their burrows, would 
come scrambling up the banks by scores. 

They were freely given away to stop the mouths of the 
grumblers, and that was a form of perquisite by which the old 
keeper profited. Silent as he often was, and though his solitary 
rambles had given the habit of indulging in muttering and 
monologue, he had social tastes and could make himself agreeable 
in company. He was continually dropping in at the farm- 
steadings and was as welcome everywhere as Edie Ochiltree. 
Those visits were most frequent in the winter or when the 
weather was wet. Out came bottle and glass, as a matter of 
course, in a parlour where the window sash was seldom raised, 
and which was agreeably impregnated with the fragrance of 
Glenlivet. Taking his liquor leisurely, he could stand any fair 
amount of soaking, and the spirit affected him as little as the 
piercing east winds or the sleet. He had his own code of morality 
and stuck to his principles. He would make ostentatious profes- 
sion of his sobriety when slightly shaky on the legs, but 
invariably added the saving clause, that he thought none the 
worse of a man who would get drunk when his work was done. 
And Craigie always religiously got drunk when there was a 
‘barns’ breaking,’ a harvest ball, or any other special occasion. 
The only way to keep him straight was to tell him off to serve 
out the spirits, and then he waited till the last guest was gone. 
Once indiscretion nearly brought him to signal grief. Being a 
widower he was billeted in quarters at the home farm. He 
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insisted on doing or neglecting his own room-cleaning, and was 
as resentful of feminine interference as the Antiquary or any other 
bookworm. One morning a strong smell of burning was traced 
to his garret, and he was found slumbering peacefully among his 
smouldering blankets. Fortunately he had been making a night 
of it, and had gone to bed with the waking larks and ploughmen. 
There was a whole magazine of canisters of Curtis and Harvey 
beneath his couch, and for once he was abashed and almost 
apologetic. Nor did the matter end with his banishment to the 
cottage at the kennels. There was a standing feud between 
Craigie and the minister, for though professing himself a devout 
Presbyterian, cart ropes would never have dragged him to the kirk. 
He said it was his duty to see to the game when the poacher 
lads would be setting their snares. As matter of fact, parochial 
opinion would not have tolerated poaching on the Sabbath. But 
the minister had heard whispers of long-winded discourses, and 
now he seized his chance. Old Craigie heard with disgust how 
his miraculous escape had been held up to the congregation as 
an example and a warning, and after emphatic denunciation of 
his latitudinarian habits, he had been solemnly counselled to mend 
his ways. The first fruits of repentance were an outbreak of 
profanity, in which, to do him justice, he seldom indulged. But 
parochial opinion was strong, and Craigie found himself cold- 
shouldered. He was in the position of the Irish Celt who has 
been denounced by the priest from the altar. The whisky tap 
was turnea off at his favourite resorts, and so he decided to do 
penance metaphorically and seek absolution. We doubt if the 
reformation was either thorough or lasting, but we well remember 
we regretted it. For he renounced for the time the Sunday after- 
noon rambles which were the most delightful of all; when the 
gun was laid aside and the traps left at home, and when he 
condescended to bird-nesting, hunting for plover eggs or similar 
frivolities ; when, leaving the rookeries behind, with their twig- 
strewn lawns of the yellow daffodil, we followed the trouty burn 
down through labyrinths of tangled copse, fished by the solitary 
heron and sheltering ousel and water-hen ; or upwards past the 
sedgy mill-dam frequented by duck and teal to its sources in the 
black peat bog, the breeding-place of snipe and lapwing. Then 
as successive seasons went by his joints were visibly stiffening. 
He could no longer leap the ditches or fly the tottering dykes. 
Sooner or later the rheumatism which has always been stalking 
behind must come up with the rustic who has been working in 
all weathers. Craigie was to be retired on a pension, and he 
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accepted it after considerable grumbling. For he had to confess, 
and it showed his constitutional reticence, that he was to have 
a home with a son who had made money in Australia, and who 
had the grace not to be ashamed of a father who had never 
corresponded with him, and pour cause. That he had every 
comfort in his decline is certain; how far he was happy 
is another question. When superannuated judges or bishops 
stick to their benches it is not always from love of lucre or power, 
but from the horror of breaking with the habits of a lifetime and 
holding on in vacuity with their occupations gone. 

A contrast in every way was an old Dorsetshire acquaintance, 
Craigie was lank and wiry, with salient Scotch features. Burden 
was the type of the portly English yeoman, broad in the 
shoulders and broader in the beam—the horn buttons of his coat 
behind were shining oases in a vast expanse of brown velveteen. 
Seen from the front, his figure was Falstaffian, The hereditary 
representative of a race of keepers, he had taken life easily from 
the cradle. His cottage, sheltered under a cluster of elms, was 
such a combination of English picturesqueness and comfort as 
Birket Foster delighted to paint. The incessant yelping in the 
adjacent kennels, which might have disturbed the tranquillity 
of another man, was music in his accustomed ears, and sent 
him peacefully to sleep. Not that he needed lulling, for his 
constitution was somniferous. He has been seen to drop off on 
his sturdy legs, after a heavy luncheon, as he was watching the 
dogs working in the turnips; and when he sat regularly of a 
Sunday under his master, who was a squire-parson, he would 
have scandalised the congregation when he broke out in a 
stertorous snore, had he not been privileged. Within the cottage 
was every sign of good housekeeping — brown home-baked loaves 
on the shelves, flitches of bacon hanging in the broad chimney, 
a barrel of strong home-brewed from the Hall always on strike. 
The living room was decorated in sylvan fashion, and in excellent 
taste. The chairs and settles were made soft with dressed skins, 
which likewise did duty for carpets and hearth-rug. These could 
be taken up and shaken when he stumped in with his muddy 
boots. Guns, traps, and game-bags decorated the walls, and on 
the shelves were such zoological curiosities as silvered pheasants, 
pied badgers, and phenomenal fishes. On the gable, and above 
the ferret hutches, was a moulding Montfaucon of gibbeted 
vermin. Burden had been not averse from a rough-and-tumble 
fight in his youth, but latterly he had devolved the duties of 
night watching on his deputies. Besides his corpulence and 
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shortened wind, which made it a stiff business at the best of 
times to breast the downs, he went with a halting limp which was 
the souvenir of an affair with poachers. They had pitched him 
down a chalk pit, where he was left for dead, and dead he nearly 
was when picked up twelve hours afterwards. 

Punctually each morning he went through the ceremony 
of going to the gun-room to ask for the orders he seldom got 
and never desired. Punctually he adjourned to the servants’ hall, 
where he shared a tankard with the old butler. When the 
gentlemen went shooting, the two between them always attended 
carefully to the provant. Burden had two promising lads, who, 
of course, were being brought up to the ancestral calling. Both 
the hobbledehoys were keen markers and quick shots. But 
while Samuel was told off to superintend the marking and signal 
~—very necessary in that country of meadow and moorland 
chequered with copses and crossed by ridges—Garge’s business 
was to follow hard on the guns, with a great jar of home-brewed 
slung to his shoulders. Ascetic athletes tell us that a little cold 
tea is the best thing in the world to walk on. It may be so, but 
a drain from Garge’s beer-jar was like the nectar of Olympus in 
a blazing sun. Not that we object to tea in time and place. On 
the contrary, there was nothing pleasanter than dropping into 
Burden’s cottage after a chilly day in the coverts in November, 
and nothing was more gratifying to the hospitable keeper. His 
good woman bustled about and brought in the tea, with the 
richest of cream, and bright golden butter, and cakes that came 
smoking-hot from the griddle. We thought nothing then of 
digestion, and left the dinner to take care of itself. As for the 
host, he stuck to his ale, but over his liquor he would become 
garrulous. He had many a wild tale, and some of them handed 
down from his fathers, of smugglers and wreckers ; of signal- 
lights flashing out on the darkness from lonely farmhouses or 
the hovels of half-savage squatters; of trains of horses with 
clanking hoofs and chains winding from the combs up the chalk 
tracks when the night should have been silent; and of noble 
vessels like the ‘ Halsewell’ East Indiaman shivered against 
the sheer cliffs of St. Alban’s Head, when all the country-side 
turned out to save life or help themselves to salvage. Burden 
carefully looked after the pheasants and bushed the meadows 
against netting the partridges, but his game of predilection was 
the landrail, which was common on the downs before the migra- 
tion and a standing source of trouble with his favourite setters. 
After the first flushing, the flight of the sneaking run, the young 
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dogs would rush in—and small blame to them. Peace to his 
memory: he sleeps under the yews, outside the little church in 
which he used to slumber. 

We have another southern cottage in mind; in situation and 
aspect it is not unlike that of Burden, but the occupant is a very 
different manner of man. We name neither him nor his county ; 
not that his record is other than unimpeachable. But he is what - 
you might call the man of the modern school, a diplomatist as 
well as a disciplinarian and strategist. He has good wages and 
he earns them well. He knows that he knows his business—if 
anything, he is a trifle too self-satisfied, and has taken the 
measure of his master’s foot to an inch. In point of fact, he is 
the Richelieu of a Louis Treize; he has made himself indis- 
pensable, and with a flattering obsequiousness on occasion, it is he 
who governs everything. He fixes the shooting days, he arranges 
the beats, he posts the guns autocratically, he almost invites the 
guests, and does pretty nearly everything except paying the bills. 
As he distributes the presents of game, engages the beaters and 
brings forward promising boys as stops, he is a power in the 
parish, superior to the parson and scarcely inferior to the squire. 
He is good-tempered though dictatorial, and if he is profane under 
provocation, and sometimes lays his stick across the shoulders of a 
skulker, on the whole his regiment of volunteers is attached to him. 
For his own sake he is ready to encourage merit, and though we 
should be sorry to swear that he is altogether uninfluenced by 
tips, generally the guns are discreetly distributed. For he takes 
a pride in his business, and has the credit of the shooting at heart, 
so that if the master does not mind playing second fiddle he is 
tolerably safe in relying on him. He is fairly educated, and has 
selected a little library of the standard authorities on the new 
pheasant rearing. He gets the ‘ Field’ from the squire and some- 
times writes to it. He has decided ideas, but steers clear of 
crotchets. A good-looking fellow, well set up, ani with a flow of 
small talk, he pays assiduous court to the farmers wives for the 
sake of the brood hens. Yet the husbands are never jealous, 
for the flirtations are both harmless and profitable. Before the 
shooting of one season is well over, he is laying far-sighted 
schemes for the next, and as his master does not object to going 
in leading strings, he could hardly employ a more capable man. 
Moreover, he does good service in entertaining guests when time 
hangs on their hands out of the shooting season. We would ask 
no more instructive companion in the woodland rambles, when 
he is gathering the early pheasant eggs to be hatched at home. 
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For he knows the habits and the note of each migrant that is 
tuning up, down to the willow wren and the skulking sedge- 
warbler. 

Our Kentish friend is an agreeable man, as Peggotty remarked 
of her brother to David Copperfield, but for unembarrassed, gentle- 
manlike society, give us the genuine Highland keeper. He never 
takes a liberty, as he never invites one. He has the mountain 
dignity without a touch of false pride, for he knows his place and 
takes his stand upon it.. Donald Ross is an acquaintance of 
long standing, and as we have nothing but good to say of him, 
we do not mind if he is identified. He has accompanied us on 
many a little tour, when bent upon fishing or inspecting shootings. 
He not only looked after rods and guns, but was the most 
intelligent and trustworthy of couriers. He carried the purse, he 
paid the bills, he bargained with the boatmen and tipped the 
drivers of ‘machines.’ The greasing of the soaked boots was all 
within his province, but he would insist on volunteering for the 
valeting, and a capital valet he was. He never did any waiting 
at the Highland inns, for the simple reason that he always sat 
down with us. So there was none of the dulness of a solitary 
repast or a lonely evening—modest he was, but perfectly un- 
embarrassed, and of course we had any number of subjects in 
common. After chatting over the incidents of the day, he would 
be drawn on to the inexhaustible theme of his experiences on 
the moors and in the forests. Besides, if he had never travelled 
further to the south than Inverness, he had been a great reader in 
the long winter nights. There was a library of travels in his 
mountain lodge, and he was at home with Nansen as with 
Stanley. He had gone tiger-hunting and elephant-shooting in 
tropical jungles; he had been harpooning whales among the 
icebergs, had angled for tarpons off the coasts of Florida. The 
more he knew the more he wanted to know, and we never came 
across a more quietly inquisitive mind. Consequently he was 
replete with observation and information. On the whole his 
position was an enviable one, and nothing would have induced 
him to change it. Born and bred in the wilds, he would rather 
. be a keeper than a king. For nine months in the twelve he lived 
in the kitchen of the lodge, and was absolute lord of the surround- 
ing solitudes. Nor was there any great difference when his 
master came north for the shooting or the stalking, except that 
Donald shifted his quarters to a snug shealing hard by.. Accom- 
plished in all forest-craft, he commanded respect and obedience. 
He was the beau-ideal of the mountaineer, as the mountaineer is 
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when well fed and well clothed from childhood. He stood over 
six feet, broad-chested, narrow-flanked, with legs that seemed 
set in springs of steel, and keen grey eyes that could almost 
dispense with ‘the prospect glass’ when scouring the corries in 
search of the deer. He never seemed to exceed a moderate pace, 
yet those legs of his got marvellously over the ground. He could 
find grip for his fingers and foothold in apparently impossible 
rock-climbing, and he could sprint astonishingly, with wind to 
spare, when his hounds were baying a wounded hart and in peril 
from the sweep of the horns. Not that he held with ‘ loosing dogs 
to stir the ground,’ and he would only slip them in extremity. 

But accidents will befall the most experienced hillmen, and 
he could tell of sundry hair-breadth escapes. There was one 
memorable day when he was minded to go after an old billy-goat 
—a stinking beast, as he contemptuously described it—but the 
master had set his heart on making a trophy of the gnarled horns 
and patriarchal beard. ‘The beast was aye keeping to the rocks 
upon Funichan, and there was not a hart between the lodge and 
Strathnaver that was his equal for wisdom or cunning.’ To 
shorten the story, Donald dropped down on him from above and 
sent the ball clean through his shoulders. The goat pitched 
over the precipice, to be smashed to smithereens on a ledge, and 
with many searchings of heart Donald scrambled down with 
the notion of picking up the pieces. He landed on the same 
ledge with a sudden slip, and when he sought to gather himself 
up he found himself helpless. ‘My ankle was badly strained ; it 
was swelling to an extraordinary size; when I had cut away the 
boot, the pain was terrible. I was like to swoon and tumble 
farther, till I took a drink of the flask.’ There he lay for a long 
afternoon, through the night and late into the next day. Tortured 
by thirst, which made him indifferent to hunger, the hours dragged 
to intolerable length, and, as he said, he had made up his mind to 
the worst, for he saw small hope of succour. He kent they 
would be seeking him, but they knew not where he was. He 
had left his rifle when he stripped his coat to descend, so he 
could fire no shot by way of signal. And the ledge was out 
of sight from above as well as from below. What saved him, 
when he had tasted the bitterness of death, was the impatience 
of the birds of prey and the feathered sextons. The notice of 
the searching gillies was attracted by the clamorous croaking of 
ravens and hooded crows, and then they had to send to the 
lodge for ropes before the rescue was effected. 

‘Aye, it was a gey near thing,’ mused Donald, ‘and yet I 
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believe I’ve been harder put to it in the mists and the snowdrifts. 
In the daylight, sir, I would be ready to swear that I would find 
my way anywhere blindfold. Ye ken yourself how queerlike 
you begin to feel when the mist comes rolling from the montins, 
and ever thicker and thicker. Follow the burn, if you can 
stumble on one, and you will be all right. But the burn goes 
daundering about, and seldom points straight to home, and so, of 
course, when it is drawing on for supper-time you will be trying 
to take a short cut. And if you should be benighted in the 
middle of a bog, God help you! You had best set yourself down 
and see the night through, than chance being buried in a moss- 
pit. Aye, the mists are bad, and yet, maybe, the sudden rain 
speuts are worse, when every bit burn is running like a mill-race, 
and each watercourse in the corries is in raging flood. It may be 
that for good or ill you are bound to get over, and even if there 
be two of you holding to each other by the collars, you set your 
foot on a rolling stone and then ; 

Then Donald would come to a stop and say he was croaking 
like an old wife, and so the subject might be changed to poachers. 
In the forests of the North there are poachers and poachers, and 
for the higher orders of the fraternity Donald has a chivalrous 
regard. In fact, he and they are kindred spirits; if he had not 
been bred a keeper, he would have been a free shot himself. For 
deep in the hereditary highlandism is the conviction that the wild 
animals of the wastes should be common property. A laudator 
temporis acti, he is inclined to lament that the good old-fashioned 
raiding is a thing of the past. He remembers many a sharp 
affair between foresters and free shots, and many a shrewd trick 
that one played the other. Then when the yeld hinds were in 
season, regular forays were organised. Sometimes, as he said, 
there was nothing for it but to look on, for it was ill interfering 
when there were but two or three of us, with a dozen or more of 
long-legged lads that came from no one knew where, and would 
never have let themselves be taken. In wet or dry, in frost or 
snowfall, they would lie out of a night in some bieldy bit beneath 
their plaids, or as often they would seek quarters in some shepherd's 
shealing. For fear or favour, the most of the shepherds were 
banded with them, and if they carried away the neck and the 
haunches, many a fair fore-quarter they would leave behind. But 
there is little of the kind going forward nowadays; with the 
southern gentlemen that pay extraordinary rents, there are many 
more gillies and watchers than there used to be, and then there 
is the new police. What with spying upon any orra characters 
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and passing on the word, they make the country too warm for 
the more decent lads who would go shooting for the sport as 
much as for the profit. 

Nevertheless, he would hasten to explain that, besides directing 
the stalk and killing down the vermin on the grouse moors, there 
is still anxious enough occupation for the forester. Though 
venison has been falling in the markets, there is still money to 
be made in the poaching business. But now the poacher generally 
sneaks out single-handed. For the most part he is a resident in 
the neighbourhood, as familiar with the habits of the watchers as 
with those of the deer. He is prompt to seize on each oppor- 
tunity—a merry-making, a wedding, or a funeral. He is apt to 
lie in ambush in the passes, when the deer in the dim grey of 
the dawn are passing from one watershed to another, for when 
the weather and the wilds are undisturbed, they are strangely 
methodical in their movements. Then, taking a pot shot at close 
quarters, he can reduce the charge of powder. Yet even should 
the shot be heard, it is by no means sure to betray him. Echoed 
from cliff to cliff, through corrie to corrie, the sound may puzzle 
the most practised ear; yet in any case, if excitement be the 
soul of sport, the present-day hill-sneak should have it in per- 
fection. All the time he is on the track of the wary deer he is 
in mortal terror of being stalked himself, and he knows that the 
quarry he is after, and the fowls of the air, are all in a conspiracy 
to testify against him. The startled shifting of an unregarded 
lot of hinds may reveal his presence to some gillie going the 
rounds, and as he scents danger and lies crouching in the bottom 
of a moss-hag, the lapwings and the whaups will come stooping 
and clamouring. Invaluable sentinels they are and thoroughly 
reliable for scout duty. 

The gillies, by the way, though they may have little forest- 
lore, and are generally regarded as serviceable drudges, are often 
well worth cultivating. They show the adaptability of the Celt, 
who can turn his hand to anything, from ranching in Manitoba 
to running a whisky shop in the Glasgow Gallowgate, or navi- 
gating a half-decked boat in the roosts of the Pentland, when the 
surges are lashed into mad turmoil with the meeting of the storm 
and the tides. There were islesmen from Skye or the Long 
Island who were really amphibious, as much at home in either 
element as any water spaniel. Coming in after a soaking to the 
skin, a shake of the shaggy homespun would suffice for a change, 
and they would sit down contentedly over the glowing peats in 
the steam of their clothes and a cloud of tobacco smoke. With 
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whisky in more or less moderation they were as happy as kings. 
Spring after spring they would go out to the fishing, bringing 
home their wages or shares, only to hand them over to their 
wives. Forthwith they would make a fresh start, tramping it 
eastwards in quest of a sporting engagement. The same men 
would come back yearly to the same ground ; they were expected, 
and could make pretty sure of a welcome, and veterans of 
approved character would give vouchers for friends. They were 
often silent men, somewhat sullen of mood, though only super- 
ficially so, and like the Breton brought up between grey heaths 
and green seas, rather mystically minded and addicted to super- 
stition. Nevertheless they had their amiable weaknesses; a 
few inches of strong twist would bring smiles to their faces and 
whisky would unlock their lips. You would find that those 
weather-beaten, self-contained men had their veins of romance 
and Ossianic poetry. The great thing was to get one of them 
apart, to make him forget himself and his fear of being ridiculous, 
for he was sensitive on the score of his English. Then, fairly 
launched on the flood of recollections, looking dreamily across the 
toddy tumbler through the haze of the tobacco smoke, he would 
describe the situations with dramatic power and graphic eloquence 
of gesture, when, cutting loose their nets to drive before the 
gale, they had made choice between beggary and certain death, 
and of the pathos of the home-coming with empty pockets But 
whether Catholics, Established folk, or belonging to the Free 
Kirk, the most of these islesmen are fatalists or predestinarians ; 
if never hilarious they are seldom sad, and always ready to try 
fresh falls with Fortune. 
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CANOEING FOR PLEASURE AND SPORT IN 
CANADA 


BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY 


Our red-skinned brethren of the forest and the prairie deserve a 
hearty meed of gratitude at our hands for having provided us 
with four instruments of sport and pleasure that are altogether 
unexcelled in their own way—to wit, the snow-shoe, the toboggan, 
the lacrosse and the canoe; two of them being admirably adapted 
for the snowy season, and two for the sunny days of summer. 
While with him all but one, the lacrosse, were working tools 4 
rather than playthings, with us they for the most part represent 
recreation. 

This is particularly the case with the canoe, which at all 
inland summer resorts has of late years become so popular as 
to threaten to supplant the safer but less picturesque rowing i) 
skiff, while at the annual regattas of such places it certainly iq 
furnishes the most interesting eventson the programme. But it 
is not the birch-bark of immemorial antiquity that is in evidence 
nowadays. To use a popular slang phrase, the pale-face has scen 
the red-man’s work and gone one better. He has discarded the 
fragile and troublesome bark in favour of the more enduring a 
bass-wood or cedar, and in so doing has evolved a more graceful q 
and far swifter craft than the most expert of aboriginal builders | 
ever put together. 

The birch-bark canoe, so far as its use by us is concerned, 
survives principally for the purposes of hunting and fishing Hy 
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expeditions, where wild country has to be traversed, and the 
laborious portage is a frequent incident of the journey. Here it 
holds its pristine supremacy unquestioned, and runs no risk of 
being supplanted by its wooden rival, which is altogether too 
heavy to be carried long distances over land. The ease with 
which an Indian will balance a sixty-pound birch-bark on his 
shoulders, and make his way over the roughest ground, or through 
tangled underbrush, is astonishing to the average pale-face, who, 
with such a burden, would be hopelessly handicapped. 
Considering the fragile structure of these bark canoes, it is 
wonderful what their tawny owners will do with them. Despite 


PORTAGING THE CANOE 


their utter absence of keel, they will sail them through white 
caps, when the slightest inattention would mean instant upset. 
They will paddle them down through foaming surging rapids 
that make the hearts of the white passengers stand still, and they 
will pole them up against turbulent torrents, where, if the poles 
were to break, the frail craft would inevitably be swept away to 
destruction. So daring are they, so confident of their strength 
and skill, that, in portaging around a fall, they will always 
re-launch the canoe within so short a distance from the head of 
the fall, that it requires a fierc2 fight to prevent its being carried 
over, and the snapping of a paddle would mean certain death to 
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all on board. A friend of mine, recently returned from a trip 
through the wilds of Labrador, had a thrilling experience of this 
kind when, for a period of harrowing suspense, the issue between 
the muscles of the Indians and the might of the torrent hung in 
doubt, and it was only after superhuman exertions that the other 
side of the rapid was gained, not more than ten feet from the 
head of a roaring cataract. After that he insisted upon the 
portage being prolonged until less dangerous water was reached. 

The wooden canoe is of comparatively recent date, and of 
Canadian origin, that made at Rice Lake, Ontario, being the 
first to win public attention. Now there are many makers of 
them on both sides of the boundary line. By dint of experience 
and stress of competition the construction of this type would 
seem to have been brought very close to perfection, and it is not 


SINGLE PADDLE 


easy to conceive of much improvement in beauty of line, or 
practical efficiency. Not content with finding this graceful craft 
the most attractive of all for gentle voyaging on summer waters, 
the ever-restless spirit of man must needs adapt it to the excite- 
ment of racing, and canoe contests now constitute the chief 
feature of the regattas annually held at summer resorts on the 
inland waters. 

Both sails and paddles are used in these races, and I will try 
to give some idea of the different events that usually figure 
upon the programme. First comes the single-paddle race, where 
the competitors each play a lone hand, so to speak. In Canada 
the single-bladed paddle is generally used, while in the United 
States the double-blade is more frequently seen. In handling 
the single-blade the paddler’s best position is amidships on one 
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knee, with the other leg extended as a brace in front, and the 
stroke is made on the same side throughout the race, which 
rarely exceeds half a mile in length. 

With a double-blade a sitting position has been found most 
advantageous, as it enables the balance to be better preserved, 
and the canoe to run along on an even keel while the stroke is 
made on either side alternately. Great skill in the management 
of the light shallop is required of the competitors in the race, 
particularly if there be any wind blowing, as then the problem of 
steering a straight course becomes quite a difficult one. Having 
to do everything himself, the lone paddler is apt to find his work 
exceedingly exhausting, and it is no uncommon thing for temporary 


DOUBLE PADDLE 


collapse to occur, sometimes involving an upset. But there are 
always plenty of ready rescuers, so that no casualty ever happens. 

The record race for the championship of the American Canoe 
Association is a whole mile in length, taxing the strength and 
endurance of the contestants to the very utmost. The double- 
paddle race, although not such hard work, makes a more interesting 
spectacle. In this the two paddlers take positions close together, 
in the middle section of the canoe, dipping their blades on 
opposite sides, and changing sides from time to time by way of a 
rest. They must keep perfect stroke, and, so far as possible, exert 
the same amount of strength, else the canoe will wabble clumsily, 
and lose headway. The steering is done by the one at the stern, 
unless there should be a turn in the race, in which case the bow 
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man bya dexterous use of his paddle, not easily described, swings 
the canoe round as on a pivot. Cool heads are as necessary in 
this contest as strong arms, for in the fierce excitement it is easy 
to lose one’s balance, and thus be thrown out of the canoe and 
the race at the same time. Only this past season I saw a pair of 
paddlers, who had their race well in hand, allow themselves to be 
carried away by the desire to establish a record, with the result 
that they overdid the thing, and upset within fifty yards of the 
finish, permitting another pair to win the prize. 

Still more exciting is the four-paddle race. For this the crew 
must be chosen with due regard to weight as well as to strength 


DOUBLE PADDLE—UPSET OF ONE CREW 


and skill, since a heavy crew will cause the canoe to bury at 
every stroke, ploughing through the water instead of over it, 
and consequently losing speed. When there are three or more 
entries this is a fine event, from a spectator’s point of view, the 
canoes lying so low in the water that they seem to be in constant 
danger of swamping, the quartettes of paddles plunging simul- 
taneously into the water with the regularity of machinery, the 
quick change of side when the steersman shouts ‘Change over!’ 
the ever-present possibility of collision between the canoes as 
they are driven down the course, and the cries of the steersmen 
urging their crew to increased exertion—it is all very stimulating 
and engrossing. 
NO. L. VOL. IX. Y 
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But the apex of canoe racing is surely to be found in the 
so-called war-canoe contests, now so popular at Canadian 
regattas. The war canoe is the mastodon of its kind. It is as 
strongly built of the best material as a first-class boat, and has 
seats for no less than fifteen paddlers, including the steersman, 
who occupies a commanding position in the stern. Such huge 
craft are, of course, only owned by clubs from whose members 
their crews are obtained. It is safe to assert that no more 
thrillnmg aquatic event can be witnessed than a war-canoe race 
with half a dozen entries. 

Just conceive how impressive is the spectacle of nearly one 
hundred young men, in the pink of health, pitted against each 
other, and determined to do their best for victory! Bare-headed, 
brown-armed, white-jerseyed, they look exceedingly well as they 
grasp their paddles and prepare to distinguish themselves, After 
much shouting by the starter for No. 1 to drop back a little, or 
No. 3 to draw ahead a yard, the canoes are at length ranged in 
line, and the pistol cracks, Then ensues a struggle that absorbs 
the attention of every onlooker, and evokes frantic cheers from 
those most deeply interested. Propelled by so many paddles 
the canoes fairly surge through the water, leaving behind them 
swirling wakes like those of a steam-tug. The crews work like 
demons, and their steersmen yell at them like men possessed. A 
tremendous effort is always made to be first at the turn, for fouls 
are hard to avoid in the confusion of that manceuvre. When 
they straighten out on the home stretch the excitement reaches 
its height, and thenceforward to the finish pandemonium reigns 
in that vicinity. As a rule these races are very closely contested, 
the winners having little to boast of when the exhausting struggle 
is over. 

Interspersed with the more serious items on the programme 
there usually are several others that partake of the comic in 
character, and before leaving this part of my subject I will 
give some description of them. The Hurry-scurry race is very 
amusing—for the spectators—but hardly so much so for the 
participants. The details of this race are not always the same, 
the regatta committee being free to fix them as they please. The 
following, however, may be taken as a specimen of what the 
contestants have to do: To run fifty yards, swim twenty-five 
yards, climb into their canoes and paddle fifty yards, jump over- 
board, climb into the canoe again, and paddle fifty yards to the 
finish. There is so much bustle and confusion about the whole 
thing, the competitors look so ridiculous, as, all dripping, they 
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strive to get into their canoes, which sometimes seem to buck 
like Western bronchos ; the promptness with which they plunge 
overboard when the pistol cracks as a signal, and the frantic 
haste they display in paddling to the finish, keep one laughing 
through the whole performance. 

Two other competitions are more absurd than exciting in 
their nature. 

In Standing on the Gunwale, the contestants, clad only in 
bathing suits, warily balance themselves astride the canoe with 
one foot on each gunwale. The position is a difficult one to 
maintain, and it is, of course, impossible to get up much speed, 
as very little strength can be put into the stroke, and the canoe 


WAR CANOES—THE START 


is hard to steer straight. The course rarely exceeds a hundred 
yards, yet, short as it is, there is usually room for a couple of 
upsets, which serve to amuse the onlookers. 

In Astride the Bow the paddler takes the most awkward 
attitude that can be imagined, sitting on the triangular bit at the 
bow, with his feet dangling in the water, and the stern of the 
canoe high in the air behind him. No small skill is required to 
preserve this position, as anyone attempting it for the first time 
will soon discover, the canoe seeming to be possessed with a 
determination to roll over, especially if the slightest breeze be 
blowing. A fifty-yard course is quite long enough for this event, 
and the winner well deserves whatever prize has been allotted to it. 
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Finally, there is the canoe tournament, which, as a general 
rule, concludes the programme of the day. This requires two 
men on each canoe, one to paddle and steer, the other to brandish 
the lance, which consists of a light bamboo pole, about eight feet 
in length, bearing at the thin end what looks like a small pudding 
tied up in a cloth, and is really a round pad made of cotton rags, 
and designed to prevent the thrusts of the lance causing any 
injury. 

The rival knights of the canoe stand upright amidships, 
bracing themselves as firmly as they can, while each paddler 
manoeuvres his cranky craft so as, if possible, to approach bow on. 
Making play with their lances, the antagonists in this novel joust 
seek the opportunity of administering a thrust that will upset the 
other’s balance, and topple him over into the water, and with 
this object in view they lunge and parry as rapidly and vigorously 
as the precarious character of their foothold will permit. No 
direct blows are sanctioned, and it is a foul to hold on to one’s 
opponent’s lance. It is really wonderful how long the contestants 
will manage to maintain their balance, while the excitement of 
the shouting spectators reaches fever-heat ; but at last one of them 
receives a thrust that he cannot withstand, or loses his equilibrium 
in making too fierce a lunge, and overboard he goes, thus con- 
fessing defeat. 

But this wonderful little craft, which provides so much 
pleasure for those who know how to manage it aright, is no less 
available for sails than for paddles, and within recent years has 
attained a remarkable development as a carrier of canvas. 
Any ordinary canoe can be fitted with sails, and if lee-boards are 
used, and a proper amount of sand ballast in bags carried, very 
fair sailing may be enjoyed. . 

But the sailing canoe of the present day is a very elaborate 
affair, in which every detail of construction, rigging, steering-gear, 
ballast, &c., has been brought so near perfection that it is difficult 
to see how any great improvement yet remains to be made. The 
build of this canoe differs materially from that of the paddling 
canoe. Instead of the hull being as long and narrow as the 
racing rules will permit, it is short and broad. Moreover, it is 
entirely decked over with the exception of a small cockpit, into 
which the feet are put when the strength of the breeze does not 
render ‘ hyking out ’ necessary. The readers of the ‘‘ BADMINTON’ 
may perhaps be interested in a description of the famous ‘ Mab,’ 
owned by Mr. Charles E. Archbald, of Toronto, which, in his 
skilful hands, has proven herself the fastest sailing canoe that 
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ever skimmed over the water. The ‘Mab’ was designed and 
built by Mr. Gilbert, of Brockville, Ontario. Her length is 
sixteen feet over all. She has a beam of thirty inches, and a 
maximum depth of eleven inches. The flat floor hitherto used in 
racing canoes has been abandoned, and she shows a marked dead- 
rise in her midships section. 

Her widest part is about eight feet from the bow. There is 
no sheer to the deck-line, the gunwale being nearly the same 
height above the water amidships as it is at the bow and stern. 
The sliding-seat, which plays so important a part in the working 
of the canoe—as, without it, the first strong puff of wind would 
topple her over—is nearly six feet 
long, and is raised eight inches 
above the deck. Upon the proper 
management of this sliding-seat, 
no less than upon a mastery of 
the art of sailing, success depends, 
and the individual who in his 
person combines the parts of 
‘captain, crew, and pilot too,’ of 
such a craft as the ‘Mab,’ must 
needs be as expert a gymnast as 
he is navigator. 

From the accompanying illus- 
tration a better idea will be gained 
-than any verbal description could 
convey, and it will be readily 
understood what celerity and 
sureness of movement is de- 
manded when the wind is squally 
and treacherous. 

The ‘ Mab’s’ hull is of carvell construction, with white cedur 
planking and deck, and through the middle protrudes a centre- 
board which is a thin plate of steel of the Linton Hope pattern, 
three feet six inches long, and eighteen inches wide. In every- 
thing about the canoe lightness has been carefully studied. 
Even the spars are hollow, the pine strips being bisected verti- 
cally, the halves gouged out and then bound together. The sails, 
beautifully made of union silk, are of the bat’s-wing pattern, and 
fitted with two battens running from luff to leech, their total 
area being no less than one hundred and twenty-six feet. 

Especially clever and interesting are the steering-gear and the 
device for letting go the sheet on short notice. ‘ The ‘Mab’ is 
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fitted with the Norwegian tiller, an arrangemént adopted from 
the Norwegian fishing-boats. In this contrivance a long stick is 
toggled to one end of the rudder yoke in place of the ordinary 
rudder chains. The other end of the stick reaches away forward 
to the deck tiller, which may thus be grasped by the helmsman, 
and kept in perfect control even though he be far out on the 
sliding-seat. The sails, being made fast to the mast, only one 
line to each is required. This is the sheet which is double- 
ended, and so arranged as to be readily reached on either side of 
the canoe. It is held by a cam cleat, the cam being provided 
with a long lever, which may be operated by the toe of the 
skipper when he is so far out on the sliding-seat that he cannot 
reach it otherwise. Thus, when struck by a squall, if he sees 
that his weight is not sufficient to hold the canoe up against it, 
he can kick the lever, letting the sheet go, and easing off his 
ticklish craft. But, in spite of all these ingenious devices, and of 
the skill of the canoeist, upsets are of frequent occurrence, and the 
veterans become so expert in dealing with them that I have seen 
one of them, when toppled over by a sudden vicious puff of wind, 
climb so cleverly up on the bottom of his overturned craft that 
he hardly got his feet wet. 

The righting of the canoe is an easy feat for one who knows 
how to go about it, and races have again and again been won by 
resolute competitors who did not allow a couple of sudden upsets. 
to dampen their enthusiasm. 

Out of the ever-increasing love for the canoe felt on both sides 
of the International boundary line has grown the American 
Canoe Association, which has upon its roll members from almost 
every Eastern State in the Union and many parts of Canada. 

The object of this Association, as set forth in the second 
article of its constitution, is to unite all amateur canoeists for 
purposes of pleasure, health, or exploration, by means of meetings 
for business, camping, paddling, sailing, and racing, and by 
keeping logs of voyages, records of waterways and routes, 
drawings of boats, and collections of maps, charts, and books. 

Any gentleman over the age of eighteen may become a 
member if his application be approved, but only canoe owners 
can be active members. Ladies who are practical canoeists are 
eligible for Associate membership. 

There are four divisions: the Atlantic, Central, Eastern, and 
Northern, the last-named including all Canada; and while 
divisional meets are held annually, if practicable, the great 
event of the year is the meet of the whole Association, which, after 
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being held in different localities, is now permanently fixed at 
Stave Island in the St. Lawrence River, on an admirable site 
kindly donated by its owners for the use of the Association. 

This meet is held during the middie of August, and is one 
of the most delightful outdoor experiences imaginable. The 
weather is usually perfect, the company of the best, the accommo- 
dations comfortable to the verge of luxury, and what with races, 
excursions, music and mirth, the days and nights slip by all too 
rapidly. 

The cult of the canoe is no passing fancy, no whim of 
freakish fashion. On the contrary, it is ever extending its sway 
and deepening its hold upon the young people. These light, 
graceful craft are multiplying upon the waters. Each recurring 
summer season sees large additions to the fleet, and canoeing for 
pleasure has become a thoroughly recognised institution. 
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CRICKET PARLANCE 


BY W. J. FORD 


It is curious to note man’s disinclination to call a person or thing 
by its baptismal name. Call a boy William, and he is promptly 
known as ‘Bill;’ a girl Matilda (poor thing!), and she is for 
ever afterwards ‘ Maud ’—and a very nice name too! Again, we 
are instructed by advertisement, as well as by proverb, to call a 
spade a spade; yet the euphuist will describe it as ‘an agri- 
cultural implement,’ &c. &c., while the Whitechapel noblemen 
call it a—shovel. Whether this habit is due to contrariness, 
or to areal or false sense of humour, the philosopher must decide, 
but I cannot help remarking, at the risk of being thought ‘ shoppy,’ 
that it is not a little interesting that most of the common words 
in the French language are derived from the slang words, and 
not the upper-ten words, of Rome ; or, to put the matter otherwise, 
the beautiful language of Cicero, for the non-comprehension of 
which many of us have been unjustly chastised, has died a 
well-merited death, while the slang of the Suburra, for the use of 
which Domiunie Orbilius doubtless applied his ferula or scutica, 
survives eternal in the ‘language of diplomacy.’ 

But if Roman slang survives in French words which even 
that august body L’Académie Frangaise recognises with all 
hospitality, what are we to say of the slang which has accumulated 
round our various sports, and not only adheres to them but grows 
bulkier day by day ? 

Goif, as all the world knows, has a language of its own which 
is hard of acquirement; golfers again have a language of their 
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own, which is acquired with facility and understanded of the 
people; indeed, I once saw a caddie distinctly laugh when I 
failed to carry a twenty-yard bunker with my drive, and made 
some comments on that bunker. Billiards with its ‘cannons,’ 
‘hazards,’ ‘kisses,’ ‘jennies,’ ‘stabs,’ ‘prods,’ and the like, has 
literally dowered our language ; which leads me to the inquiry, 
do we owe the phrase ‘So-and-so was on the spot’ to cricket 
or to billiards? The term is applicable to either game. Truth 
to tell, the slang of all sport, whether it be circumambient 
slang or comparative slang, is amusing and expressive, and 
helps out what might otherwise be bald and uninteresting 
narrative. 

The investigation of early cricket history would be doubly 
interesting if we could find the principles on which distances, 
sizes, and weights were originally calculated. Twenty-two yards 
is a ‘chain,’ so that is easily disposed of; but why is a bat just 
four and a quarter inches broad? This breadth bears no apparent 
relation to the eight-inch breadth of the wicket, nor to its twenty- 
seven inches of height. The distances between the creases and 
their respective lengths seem to be quite arbitrary, yet they are 
very good ; and very good, too, are the size and weight of the ball, 
and the dimensions of the bat. Perhaps our forefathers arrived 
at them all by a simple process of experiment and exhaustion. 
Passing on, however, to cricket slang, pure and simple, I am not 
going to classify it under the heads of ‘circumambient’ (‘agri- 
cultural implement’) or ‘comparative’ (‘shovel,’ vide ante), but 
to lump terms and phrases together in a general jumble. 

Let us take the ball first ; its birth-name will soon be forgotten 
for its pet-names of ‘pill,’ ‘sphere,’ or ‘globule,’ yet ‘ball’ is a 
very good name for it. Now let us regard the ball as bowled 
with respect to its pace; if the bowler be a fast bowler, he 
administers ‘expresses’ or ‘lightning deliveries,’ and as the pace 
diminishes we get fast-medium, medium, slow-medium, slows, 
and eventually the humble ‘donkey-drop’ (origin unknown, or 
wisely ‘ plunged in oblivious silence’), till the graduations are as 
subtle as the sizes of ladies’ gloves. Everyone knows that the 
bowler is a free agent as far as the height of his delivery is 
concerned, yet all sorts of contemptuous epithets are showered on 
an under-hand delivery; if the man bowls fast he sends up 
‘undergrounds’ or ‘ metropolitans,’ ‘sneaks’ or ‘ grubs,’ or ‘ many 
bounders,’ terms of obloquy invented either by reporters in quest 
of variety, or by batsmen who found that this class of bowling 
interfered with their averages. The slow under-hand bowler is 
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not so badly treated, even though ‘lob’ is not dignified, and 
‘cock-thumbs ’—alluding presumably to the position of the fifth 
(or is it the minus-oneth ?) finger at the moment of delivery—is 
not complimentary. In ‘Tom Brown’s School-days’ we read 
that ‘the captain bowled slow “cobs” to old Mr. Aislabie,’ and 
this is, I take it, the locus classicus for the word ‘cob,’ now 
unhappily defunct. 

Passing to the ‘length’ of the ball as delivered, whether over 
the shoulder, level with the shoulder, or under the shoulder, we 
find some quite interesting technicalities. The ‘full-pitch’ and 
‘ home-toss ’ (archaic, but revived) is not so deadly as to encourage 
the bowler to indulge freely in it, but the ‘yorker’ is quite 
another thing. The G.O.M. of cricket (Gratia Optima Maxima) 
holds that no respectable batsman should be defeated by it; yet 
few matches are played in which someone does not succumb to 
its wiles. The origin of the term ‘yorker’? ‘Punch’ is sound 
on the point, for as the curate said to his inquisitive rector, 
‘What else could you call it, Sir?’ yet ‘ yorker’ is a comparatively 
modern innovation for ‘tice,’ and my father, I remember, was 
quite mystified when we boys brought the phrase home from 
school, ‘familiar in our lips as household words;’ such a ball 
had always been to him and his generation a ‘tice’ (en-‘ ticer’?) 
and nothing but a ‘tice,’ yet I warrant that a good many young 
players of the modern day have never heard the term. This is a 
peg on which to hang a mild story. My father was bowling—he 
was a very respectable amateur bowler—to Bob Grimston, whose 
defence was of the especially careful type. ‘How on earth am I 
to get this man out?’ said my father, most wrongfully, to the 
umpire ; ‘he never moves his bat.’ ‘Give him a tice, sir,’ was 
the answer, equally illegal, ‘and he’ll move it at once.’ Up went 
the tice, up went the bat, and back went Bob Grimston. The 
only variation of name for this ball that ever came under my 
notice was bestowed on it by a victim to a real hot ‘un, who 
turned to the wicket-keeper saying, half to himself, ‘ Well, that 
was a “chalker’’!’ 

Variants on ‘ half-volley’ are not numerous, though I believe 
that ‘drop-kick ’—odious and alien term—-still survives at Rugby, 
and ‘barter’ at Winchester, but as the latter phrase records the 
name of a great and powerful smiter, warden of the college, it 
may well be regarded as a survival of the hittist, just as 
‘Thorntons’ were once a synonym for ‘sneaks.’ The long-hop, 
I believe, has no pet name: perhaps it is too precious to the 
batsman to be insulted. 
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Premising that the stumps do not lend themselves to any 
unnatural burst of facetiousness, I should much like to ask again 
when sizes and distances were first regulated, and by whom? 
Bat and ball and wicket seem exactly suited to the game, even 
if the width and height of the wicket are open to argument ; but 
whence comes the delicate adjustment of the ball to a quarter of 
an ounce? of the bat to a quarter of an inch! a trifle more than 
half the width of the wicket? Why, too, was the length of the 
bat limited to thirty-eight inches, when thirty-six inches are 
found to satisfy the batsman’s requirements more satisfactorily ? 
The lengths of the various creases are equally arbitrary, yet they 
serve their purpose as no other measurements would. Who, too, 
invented the names of the fieldsman’s different positions? Some 
are obvious enough when certain data are admitted, but why 
‘point’? Why ‘on,’ ‘off,’ ‘slip,’ ‘third man’? These are 
matters for the archeologist of cricket, who might add an 
appendix on the origin of ‘half-volley,’ ‘break,’ ‘bye,’ and 
‘crease,’ supplemented by a dissertation on ‘ drawing stumps,’ 
which has a distinctly dental ring and, possibly, origin. 

Nothing very humorous has ever been evolved by way of a 
pet name for a bat. The joke about Jehu must have been good 
when first perpetrated, but it is now too hoary to command 
respect, while such terms as ‘stick,’ ‘club,’ ‘ cudgel,’ are not only 
obvious but insipid. If, however, the implement is short of war- 
names, the individual wielder cannot complain, as the necessity 
of variety in the matter of report must have driven the unhappy 
newspaper-man to his wits’ end; for after all one cricket match 
is very like another, and one stroke almost identical with its first 
cousins, even if the one be termed a ‘cut’ (why ‘cut’ ?), and the 
others ‘chop,’ ‘slice,’ or ‘steer.’ Poor Dr. Grace has been a 
dreadful source of annoyance to the writer of cricket lore. Such 
terms as ‘mammoth,’ ‘leviathan,’ ‘champion,’ ‘G.O.M.,’ soon 
got played out; ‘burly doctor,’ ‘Gloucestershire crack’ (why 
‘crack’ ?), ‘bowlers’ terror,’ being inconveniently long, lave 
shared a like fate ; indeed, the reports of matches must in the 
end become mere repetition of phrases, unless the whole nomen- 
clature be reorganised and the game played ina newway! Still 
much license must be granted in the sacred cause of variety, 
though an intimate and peculiar knowledge of names of places is 
desirable if we have to comprehend such a descriptive account as, 
‘Here the Pudsey giant was confronted by the Driffield crack, 
and cemented the alliance by snicking one of the “ Demon’s” 
fastest to the boundary, just out of the “Guv’nor’s” reach.’ A 
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little knowledge is proverbially dangerous, as is well illustrated 
by the remark of a head-master, more learned in the lore of 
Greek particles than in the laws of cricket. Appearing on the 
school-ground when a match was going on, he approached deep- 
field and asked him in accents of interested inquiry, ‘ Who’s that 
standing at long block?’ Deep-field’s answer is not recorded, but 
even the divinity that hedges a head-master did not prevent the 
irreverent youth from spreading the story abroad. 
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FORTY MILES ON THE NECKAR IN 
A RACING FOUR 


BY D. D. BRAHAM 


Some four years ago it was my good fortune to spend the greater 
part of the long vacation in Heidelberg, and while there to be 
admitted a member of the Heidelberger Ruder Klub—one of the 
oldest of the many rowing clubs now established in Germany. 
So far the Ruder Klub has not had a very brilliant career, or 
met with any startling success at the German regattas. Many 
explanations have been given of this, but the most probable is 
that which ascribes the poor success the club has met with to 
the action of the different Studentenverbindungen to which its 
members belong. These clubs, which mainly concern themselves 
with the promotion of duelling and beer-drinking, forbid their 
members to take any active part, during term-time, in the work 
of any other society, and thus the majority of the students who 
belong to the Ruder Klub find it impossible to row except in 
vacation. That the club continues to exist in spite of these 
obstacles is mainly due to the energy and enthusiasm of its 
president, Dr. Ullrich, than whom it would be impossible to find 
a keener sportsman. The Doctor was never tired of rating us for 
our slackness, and contrasting our achievements with those of his 
contemporaries, most of whom, so he assured us, had at different 
times taken their boats miles up the river, while none of us had 
ever been beyond Neckargemiind, a little village a few miles above 
Heidelberg. At last five of us, moved by his taunts, resolved to 
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see how far we could get, and planned a great expedition up the 
Neckar. 

Assmy the Mediziner, whom we unanimously elected captain, 
was a well-known man in Heidelberg. Though not nearly six 
feet in height, he scaled over thirteen stone. Deep-chested and 
long-limbed, he was a fine gymnast, a good swimmer and a noted 
duellist. He claimed to have fought in every University in 
Germany, and bore the scars of innumerable wounds. He couldn’t 
row, indeed none of us could, but we relied upon his determination 
and physical strength to carry us through, and events justified 
the confidence we placed in him. His crew consisted of two 
other Germans, Miiller and Berker, a Frenchman, Louis Labbez, 
and one Englishman, myself. Miller and Berker were both 
Juristen, or law students, and men of a very different build to 
Assmy. Tall, fair, and well-proportioned, they were fine types of 
the German student, but lacked the vitality and staying power of 
our captain. Labbez was a mere boy, with plenty of go, but by 
no means strong. We took him with us on account of his ‘skill 
at the rudder lines, which was really remarkable. The boat we 
decided to make use of was an old racing four of B.N.C., which 
the club had purchased from Messrs. Salter, and rechristened the 
‘Emil.’ Taken altogether we possessed plenty of strength and 
staying power. We cherished no illusions about our style, which 
was execrable, but knew we could row a long hard stroke and 
keep it up. So we set out with every intention of equalling, if 
not surpassing, our president’s performances of fifteen years ago. 

Punctually at 5.30 on the morning of Sunday, September 2, 
1895, we met at our clubhouse just below the New Bridge. There 
we changed into rowing things, and made a start a few minutes 
before six. Miiller took the rudder lines, Assmy went stroke, I 
was three, Berker two, and Labbez bow. Covering the first 
kilometre at a leisurely pace, we reached the Old Bridge, where we 
encountered the first and, as we fondly hoped, the greatest of our 
difficulties. About a mile above the Old Bridge, and just below 
the ‘Zum Adler’ pleasure gardens, the river is compressed into a 
channel of half its normal width, and forms the rapid so appro- 
priately named the ‘ Hackteufel.’ Before it reaches the bridge it’ 
broadens out again, but the greater part of the water sweeps 
under the centre arch and gives fair warning of what to expect 
from the main body of the rapid. As soon as he felt the water 
quicken underneath him, Assmy swung out to the full length of 
his stroke, and called upon us for a spurt. Fairly extending our- 
selves, we got through the bridge after a shorter struggle than we 
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had dared to hope. Before we were fully aware of it, we were in 
the Hackteufel itself, and had to row for all we were worth. At 
times we scarcely seemed to move, but at last, after twenty 
minutes of almost desperate rowing, we reached smoother water, 
and paddling to the landing stage of the ‘ Zum Adler,’ called our 
first halt. Our captain gave us a rest of nearly a quarter of an 
hour, and then took us on once more. From the ‘ Zum Adler’ 
to Neckargemiind we had a good five miles of almost smooth 
water, though the current of course was still a strong one. Moving 
at a regular and easy stroke, we were able to give some of our 
attention to the scenery, which in this reach of the Neckar is 
really superb, far superior, I always think, to that of the often 
over-rated Rhine. The river is, of course, not so broad, but the 
mountains between which it flows are covered with pine forest. 
Here and there one catches glimpses of ruined castles, and red- 
roofed, walled-in villages, and the effect is much more picturesque 
than that of the somewhat monotonous vineyards of the Rhine 
country.- It was between seven and eight when we reached 
Neckargemiind, and felt that we had really begun our journey. 
Our intention was to go on to Neckarsteinach, which lies about 
twenty kilometres above Heidelberg, and of this distance we had 
already covered the first half. 

The Griechische Weinstube at Neckargemiind is a well-known 
resort of pleasure-seekers from Heidelberg, and there it was that 
we determined to breakfast and take a rest. We found ourselves 
the object of much observation, for, to our great surprise, the 
Weinstube was already crowded with visitors. It was the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the battle of Sedan and, of course, a national 
holiday. The inn was gaily decorated with bunting, and all, 
visitors and servants, were in their best. As may be imagined 
our rowing costume created much excitement. The rest of us 
were not so bad, for we had brought coats in the bottom of the 
boat, and wore stockings which, when pulled up over our knees, 
made us quite presentable. But poor Labbez! He had very 
long legs and very short shorts, and wore socks which hung loosely 
about his ankles. We managed to keep him in our midst till we 
could stow him away in a corner out of sight, and, though many 
of the visitors looked very shocked, no protest was made. Our 
breakfast was an extraordinary one, and would have broken the 
heart of any coach responsible for our training. Soda-water, 
café au lait, chocolate, beer and wine were among the drinks; 
bread, eggs, sausages, and cakes among the eatables. How- 
ever, we took our time over it, and gave ourselves a long rest 
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before resuming our journey. To tell the truth, the remainder 
of our task rather frightened us. We had accomplished half of 
what we had set ourselves to do as regards mere distance, but 
the rest of the course was unknown to any of us except by report, 
and had for us all the terrors of the unknown. We had heard too 
of long stretches of rapids, including a very famous one, the Spiel- 
mannsfuss. However, we had no thought of shirking, and about 
nine we made our second start. 

This time Labbez took his place at the stern, Assmy went 
three, Miiller two, Berker bow, and I was moved forward to 
stroke. A number of people came down to see us start, and we 
received quite an ovation as we set off. The spectators cheered, 
Labbez waved his hand theatrically from the stern to thank them, 
cried ‘ Vive la France—Row!’ and we dashed off. Moving at 
a fair pace we soon lost sight of ‘Neckargemiind, and were in 
unknown waters. We found before long that we had not over- 
estimated our difficulties. The pieces of smooth water became 
rarer and shorter, and the stream under us a little too lively to be 
pleasant. However our cox came to our rescue in gallant style, 
and showed a wonderful aptitude for cutting off corners and keep- 
ing in smooth water wherever possible. Castles and churches 
and villages disappeared behind us, and were hid from view by 
the bends of the river. We were making headway even if but 
slowly. The men behind me kept perfect time, and everyone who 
has ever stroked a boat knows what a difference that makes both 
to the speed of the boat and the stroke’s comfort. Badly as we 
all rowed, the sheer strength of the three bow oars made up for 
our deficiencies of style, and we felt that we were indeed doing 
well when our cox, with a triumphant shout, announced that we 
were within a few minutes of Dilberg. Unfortunately it was a 
false alarm. Dilberg was in sight, it is true, but still some way 
off. A town of the most romantic and medieval aspect, it stands 
on the top of a mountain almost encircled by the Neckar. Its 
towers and churches, and even the red-tiled wall which surrounds 
them, are visible for miles. As we drew near we first saw the 
town on our right, and then, the river taking a sharp bend, it 
shifted to our left. Our course took us right round it, and finally 
struck off sharp to the right again. After passing Dilberg we 
took a short rest, but Assmy soon called us out again, and, after 
a short spell of pleasant water, we found ourselves in the dreaded 
Spielmannsfuss. We had thought the Hackteufel a grind, and 


had fondly hoped, when we had safely negotiated it, that the 
worst of our journey was over. 
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We were rudely disillusioned. A formidable looking rapid of 
nearly two kilometres in length lay in front of us. Bit by bit 
we fought our way up till about two hundred yards from the end. 
- There we simply stood still in spite of all our efforts. But 
Labbez was equal to the occasion. Steering us cleverly over 
some rough ground, he brought us up under the shelter of some 
rocks, where we held a council of war. Looking ahead we saw 
the rapid was caused by a huge group of rocks which blocked up 
one side of the river. From this dam to below us the river was 
divided into two parts by a chain of rocks. On our left was the 
rapid, on our right a shallower, slower stream which, however, 
looked very dangerous on account of the rocks it was studded 
with. Labbez undertook to take us safely between them, and 
then into the rapid about twenty yards below the dam through 
an opening in the rocks separating it from the rest of the stream. 
This sounded dangerous, but, as it was the only plan at all 
feasible, we were forced to adopt it. Our cox took us safely into 
the opening, and through it into the rapid, but too sharply. The 
stream almost turned us round, and before we could get the head 
of the boat straight again we had lost nearly all our way. In 
spite of discouragements we did not give in at once. Rowing 
all we knew we crawled up a bit, but about ten yards from the 
head of the rapid we came to a dead stop. I fixed my eye on a 
bush just behind us and saw the distance between it and us 
lengthen during the strokes only to decrease again as we came 
forward. At last we were exhausted and began to lose ground. 
Then we eased a little and allowed ourselves to be swept down 
till we found another opening by which Labbez could take us 
into smoother water. There we sought the shelter of a friendly 
rock and again discussed the situation. We were resolved not 
to give in, and by Assmy’s advice tried a new plan. By means 
of sharp bursts we managed to make our way up the rapid from 
rock to rock, sheltering behind one till we were ready to make a 
dash for the next. At first this worked well enough, but when 
we got near the head of the rapid we found there were no more 
rocks we could shelter under and the piece left was too long to 
do in one burst without any way on, so back we drifted again. 
The two bow oars were now for admitting ourselves beaten, but 
to this Assmy would not listen for a moment, and we decided to 
give Labbez’s old plan another trial. This time he took us 
beautifully into the rapid, keeping the boat’s head almost straight. 
Then we knew we had our chance, and used it. Working like 
galley slaves we drew up inch by inch, at times so slowly that I 
z2 
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feared our captain would once more give the signal for retreat. 
But no, Assmy was made of sterner stuff and we stuck to it. At 
last our cox gave a great shout. ‘Enfin! Encore deux coups, 
et nous y sommes!’ Deux coups! It was more like forty, but 
still we had succeeded and at last forced our way out of the rapid. 
Labbez took us straight across to a bend in the river where we 
could rest, and after we had congratulated him, and he us, we 
rowed round into Neckarsteinach. There we tied up our boat, 
and walked into the nearest hotel. We found a great banquet in 
progress. The inhabitants, like loyal Germans, were celebrating 
the anniversary of Sedan. In spite of the crush, however, we 
managed to secure a table and some lunch, to which, needless to 
say, we did ample justice. Then we found ourselves at a loss. 
It was still early in the day, and there was nothing we could do 
at Neckarsteinach in our to-Germans-unaccustomed-and-all-the- 
proprieties-outraging costume. (The phrase, by the way, is 
Assmy’s, not mine.) To return to Heidelberg would have been 
foolish, as we should have found all our friends taking part in 
the national rejoicings, and it would have been impossible for us 
to join them without hurting Labbez’s feelings. At last some 
one, more enterprising than the rest, suggested that we should 
not rest content with what we had done but try a still bolder 
flight and make for Ekerbach, a small town thirteen kilometres 
further up the river. This suggestion met with the enthusiastic 
reception it deserved, and off we set once more. 

Labbez still kept his place as cox, but we tried a rearrange- 
ment of oars. Assmy went stroke, Miiller came forward to three, 
Berker to two, and I went bow. At first we moved along at a 
great pace, but it was now the hottest part of the day, and the 
sun beating down on our backs in a most demoralizing way soon 
caused us to moderate our efforts. Luckily we found the water 
fairly smooth, and the few rapids we did meet were quite paltry 
affairs. Another Hackteufel or Spielmannsfuss would have 
settled us. As it was, after a dreary grind of nearly an hour and 
a half, we succeeded in reaching Eberbach. No one suggested 
going further, nor, if any one had, would he have been listened to. 
We were only too glad to make our boat fast to the stage and 
feel that we had seen the last of it for some time. 

Our first business was to get cool. Fortunately the hotel was 
close to the river and quite deserted, so we stripped in the court- 
yard, and turned the hose on to one another till we began to feel 
a little better. Then we made for the river again, where we 
hoped to enjoy a really luxurious bathe. That, however, we found 
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impossible. Though it had seemed so feeble to us after our 
experiences lower down, the current even here was much too 
strong for pleasant bathing. Assmy was the only one who 
managed to cross the river, and even he was carried a long way 
down, and experienced some difficulty in effecting a landing. 
The rest of us made but a poor display. Our bathing over, we 
returned to the hotel for dinner, and made a famous meal, even 
Labbez declaring that German cooking could be very appetising. 
We sat for hours round the table, talking, smoking and playing 
cards, and it was only when it began to get dusk that we 
remembered we were thirty-three kilometres (about twenty miles) 
from home, and once more took to our boat. 

In all my life I do not remember enjoying anything more 
than I did our return journey. Though we were careful to do 
no more work than was necessary to make the boat answer to 
the rudder, the stream took us along at a great pace. The dusk 
gradually faded into starlight and lent an added air of romance, 
even of unreality, to the scenery. Im all the villages the 
inhabitants had gathered together in their schools and churches 
to celebrate the victories which had united the Fatherland. The 
valley was filled with the sound of bells, and the deep notes of 
German hymns and Volkslieder floated to us over the water. 
We were all, even the Frenchman our cox, constrained to silence 
as we glided swiftly down the stream. From time to time we 
would knock our oars against a sunken rock, or see a sharp point 
disappear behind us into the gathering darkness, and recall with 
a start that we were not in dreamland, but miles from home, 
with night drawing dangerously near, and only a skinboat 
between us and the rushing waters of the Neckar. 

Thanks to Labbez, however, we reached Heidelberg without 
an accident, and found racing down the rapids a much more 
pleasant, even if a somewhat more dangerous, experience than 
fighting our way up them. At half-past nine we reached our 
landing stage, the ‘Emil’ was_lifted out of the water, and packed 
away in the boathouse. We resumed the garments of civilisation, 
and ten o’clock found us, where it generally finds the German 
student, seated in a beer-garden drinking deep draughts of 
Minchener to the memory of a glorious day. 


FIELD AND FLOOD 


BY ANTHONY C. DEANE 


It was one of those July days when intervals of perfect summer 
sunshine alternate with brief but heavy thunder-showers, and 
weather of this kind, if full of suggestion to the poet, is distinctly 
irritating to the cricketer. or the third time that afternoon we 
had been driven back to the pavilion, where, besides the players, 
a good many of the spectators had been forced to take shelter. 
Down came the rain in torrents, and we regarded it mournfully, 
wondering whether, even if the shower were quickly over, the 
wicket would not be so soaked as to make any further play 
impossible. Indeed, some of our opponents, who had been 
fielding most of the day, were already suggesting that we should 
‘chuck it’ and adjourn to the club for a game of pool. While, in 
company with two others of our team, I was execrating the 
weather, and speculating when the umpires would decide to draw 
stumps, one of the spectators came up and joined in our conver- 
sation. He was a little old man, attired rather after the fashion 
of a gamekeeper; but, despite his white hair, his eyes were 
bright, and his cheeks as ruddy as one of his own Devonshire 
apples. 

‘No moér play, I rackon?’ he inquired. 

‘ Doesn’t look like it,’ I answered ; ‘ the water will be standing 
on the pitch directly.’ 

He smiled scornfully. ‘Iss, sure, an’ your boots would get 
mucky for sartin; like enough there’ll be a drop o’ rain to- 
morrer, so ‘twull be a drawn match. Ah, well, ’t wor different 
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when I was young—-dear heart alive, cricket wor different then. 
*Twaun’ta drop of watter as would ’a stopped us then—whoy, vorty 
year this month I mind—but 1 be introodin’ on you gennelmen.’ 

We hastened to reassure him, and some one offered him a 
tobacco pouch. Our friend filled a beautifully coloured clay, 
touched his cap in acknowledgment, and resumed : 

‘Vorty year ago I wor under-keeper to Squire Middleton, 
over to Appleford, and never wor a viner gennelman, if a bit 
stubborn-like o’ a Saturday night, when ’ed taken ’is second 
bottle. An’ as for cricket—wull, ’e wor fair ’mazed o’ the game. 
Played it, ’e did, arl thro’ summer in the park, and wouldn’t ’ave 
man or boy on the estate but what could ’andle a bat. I mind 
as ow Joe Skinner ’pplied for gardener’s place, and was wantin’ 
to tull Squire o’ the wunnerful roses and cider-apples ’e’d grown. 
Squire pulls ’im up all short. “Silence, sir!” ’e cries with a 
great oath—free in ’is spache Squire wor—“can you play a 
shooter? Baines!’’ I was close by, same as I’m tullin’ you, 
when Squire called me, “Take him away and give him a dozen 
balls, and let me know what he can do!”’ ZolI did accordin’, an’ 
upset Joe’s wicket three times wi’ my leg twisters. But I saw 
there were promise i’ the lad, so Joe, ’e was made under-gardener 
that same day. Aye, an’ I minds when Squire’s first babby was 
born, ’ow Parson shakes ’is ’and, saying ’ow glad ’e feels that ’tis 
“a son and heir.” “’Tis better than that,” sez Squire, “’tis a 
cricketer !”’ 

‘Wull, as I be tullin’ you, every evenin’ through the summer 
every man jack of us ’ad to play cricket i’ the park—butler, 
footmen, gardeners, keepers, and a’—with the Squire lukin’ on an’ 
takin’ a hand himsel’ now andagen. Wot with so much practice, 
there weren’t a village for miles round that we couldn’t beat, 
easy as smilin’, and most on ’em were clean feared to play us. 

‘Matter o’ vive mile away, over to Dycombe, lived Squire 
Wright, and, ’ceptin’ ’e wor fond o’ cricket too, no man could be 
more unlike Squire Middleton than ’im. A thin little man, wi’ a 
face on him like a weasel’s, an’ a terrible quiet way of spakin’. 
But, dear heart! if Squire Wright once set his mind on anything, 
’twere arl Christendom to a brass farden as ’ed get it—an’ not 
too partic’lar, neither, ’ow ’twas come by. 

‘Wull, they Dycombe folk boasted somethin’ sinful ’bout 
their wunnerful cricket, and every one o’ us Appleford men were 
wishful to play ’em. Th’ old Squire wished it too, an’ tried arl 
’e could to arrange a game. But Squire Wright, ’e ’aggled ’bout 
it, stipulatin’ this, an’ demandin’ that, till Squire Middleton, 
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who’d ridden over a-perpus for to fix a day, were well-nigh crazy 
—so I ’eard later from ’is butler. 

««’Ave it your own way, then!” roars Squire Middleton. “TI | 
and my men will come over and play on your ground. D’you 
think we’re frightened of a set of Dycombe rascals? As for 
umpires, we'll have the parish constables from Ditchley and 
Netherton—they’ll see fair play and no favour. And I'll lay you 
fifty guineas that we win!”’ 

‘« Done,” sez Squire Wright, very quiet-like. ‘ Allow me to 
make a note of it,” an’ ’e scribbles awhile on a bit o’ paper. 
“Here then,” ’e sez, “are the conditions. First: the match to 
be played at Dycombe on Saturday next, commencing at two 
o’clock, and to be decided by a single innings on each side. 
Second: only players residing within three miles of Appleford 
and Dycombe parish churches respectively to take part in it. 
Third: the umpires to be the constables of Ditchley and Nether- 
ton. Fourth: in the event of rain making play impossible ”’— 
“ Zounds, sir,” roars Squire Middleton, who’d been growin’ 
angrier and angrier durin’ the readin’, till at last ’e fair biled 
over, “that’s enough! D’you think I’m a lawyer, with your 
confounded haggling and bargaining? Event of rain, indeed! 
If the floodgates of Heaven,” ’e sez, “yes, if the floodgates of 
Heaven are opened next Saturday, it won’t save you and your 
Dycombe rascals from the drubbing you deserve !” 

‘Wull, gennelmen, it did seem as though the rain ’ad ’eard 
Squire spaking, and wor bent on gettin’ level with ’im, for there 
came a tidyish drap o’ watter on Monday, a reg’lar soaker on 
Tuesday, and after that steady rain every day for the rest o’ the 
week. By the day o’ the match the floods wor out all over the 
valley, an’ the rain still pourin’ down as if ’twere minded never 
to give over. Howsomever, Squire ’ad passed ‘is word, so play 
we must. So ‘bout one o'clock, us arl started in Farmer 
Tomkin’s waggon for to go to Dycombe, wi’ Dan’! Hook playin’ 
on is cornet as we went. Twice we stuck fast in the mire, the 
lanes were that mucky. But we got to Dycombe in time, an’ at 
two o'clock the match began. 

‘Squire Wright’s land lay pretty high, yet the field were 
more like a marsh than a cricket-ground, an’ smarl wonder, con- 
siderin’ the rain. Girt pules o’ watter stood on it, an’ Squire 
Wright asks, very sollum-like, if wecan swim. ’E won the toss, 
an’ Dycombe went in to bat. 

‘*Twere the funniest cricket as ever I saw. The bowlin’ wor 
underhand in those days, fast an’ low, an’ the way the ball came 
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skittery-skattery ‘long the pitch wor wunnerful, splashin’ in the 
water as it went. You wull rackon as ‘twere no easy matter to 
make runs. “TI'wor wettest of all i’ the deep field, an’ presently a 
coorious thing ’appened. One of the Dycombe men ’its a ball to 
long-on, where Dan’! Hook wor fieldin’ ; ’e started runnin’ in and 
just catches the ball as it dropped splosh i’ the watter. Arl of 
us cheered, but Squire Wright, who was battin’ t’other end, sez 
very sharp: 

«« That’s not out!” 

‘“Not out?” cries Squire Middleton. ‘“ Rubbish, sir! 
"Twas a fair catch!” 

‘Squire Wright, ’e argues to prove it worn’t, sayin’ that the 
ball ’ad touched the watter, as the splash showed, before ’twas 
held. But our Squire, he declares that the rules say as ‘tis a 
catch if so be ’tis held before the ball touches the ground, an’ 
nothin’ said ’bout watter. The umpire thought so too, and the 
batsman ’ad to go. Squire Wright, ’e sez no more, but ’e looked 
more wild than I can tell you. 

‘The Dycombe folk made but twenty-seven runs arl told, no 
great score, 0’ codrse, an’ on a dry wicket, or even on a mod’rate 


wet one, us would ’a thought nothin’ of it. But, dear heart alive, 


~ us knew ’twould be none too easy to win that day, ’specially as 
the rain still came pouring down; every man of us were fair 
soaked through, an’ pitch grew worser than ever. Try ’ow we 
would, us could only get a single ’ere and there, an’ the score 
were just twenty-four—three short o' Dycombe—when Bill 
Conant, our last man, comes in,I bein’ at t’other end, ’avin’ made 
two runs in ’arf-an-hour or thereabouts. 

‘« For gudeness sake keep a straight bat!” sez I to Bill, an’ 
’e nods back, very confident. Squire Wright shifts the field 
about, an’ comes in ’imself at point till ’e’s only a foot or two 
from the bat. “Lord pity ‘im if Bill gets one on the off!” 
thinks I, an’ sure enough, the very first ball Bill ’as is just clear 
o’ the off stump. ’E let fly at it clean, but missed it, ’ittin’ the 
ground instead, an’ sendin’ up a girt splash o’ mud which lands full 
i’ the middle of Squire Wright’s face! I larfed so as I well- 
nigh busted, an’ the Dycombe men, who dursen’t even smile, 
suffered somethin’ cruel! But Squire Wright, soon as ’ed got 
enough mud out of ’is mouth to spake, turns sharp to th’ umpire 
and sez. 

‘« How’s that?” 

‘“ Eh?” sez th’ umpire, not rightly understandin’ if ’twere a 
joke. 
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‘“ How’s that ?”’ repeats Squire Wright, very fierce. “The 
rule says the batsman is out if he obstructs the field, and if 
bunging up a man’s face with mire isn’t obstructing him, I don’t 
know what is!” 

«« What’s all this?” cries Squire Middleton, hurrying out of 
the tent. ‘“ What in the name of Heaven are you up to now, 
Mr. Wright ?” 

‘Squire Wright takes no notice of ‘im but glares at th’ 
umpire. 

‘« Took here, my man,” ’e sez, “look at my face! Could I 
see to field with my eyes full of the mud which the batsman 
put there?” 


‘“ Naw,” sez th’ umpire, doubtful-like. “Naw, sir, you 
couldn’t.” 


‘« Then,” cries Squire Wright, “ he’s obstructed the field—and 
you know the rule! How’s that?” 

‘“ Out, I s’pose!” sez that idiot, scratchin’ ’is ’ead. An’ out 
it wor. 

‘Wull, gennelmen, 1 won’t tull you what Squire Middleton 
said, ’cos ‘is language wor main powerful. But ’ed lost fifty 
‘guineas, an’ Dycombe won the match. Soon after—ah, they’re 
pullin’ up the stumps now! No moor play, so I'll wish you 
gude-day, gennelmen!’ and he departed, while we put on our 
mackintoshes and wandered off in the direction of the club. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 


BY E. @. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS 


No. XII—‘OH LOVE! OH FIRE!’ 


Ir was on one of the hottest days of a hot August that I walked 
over to Tory Lodge to inform Mr. Flurry Knox, M.F.H., that 
the limits of human endurance had been reached, and that either 
Venus and her family, or I and mine, must quit Shreelane. In 
a moment of impulse I had accepted her and her numerous 
progeny as guests in my stable-yard, since when my cook, Mrs. 
Cadogan, had given warning once or twice a week, and Maria, 
the spaniel whom my wife delighted to honour, had had—I quote 
the kitchenmaid—‘ tin battles for every male she’d ate.’ 

The walk over the hills was not of a nature to lower the 
temperature, moral or otherwise. The grassy path was as slip- 
pery as glass, the rocks radiated heat, the bracken radiated 
horseflies. There was no need to nurse my wrath to keep it 
warm. 

I found Flurry seated in the kennel-yard in a long and 
unclean white linen coat, engaged in clipping hieroglyphics on 
the ears of a young outgoing draft, an occupation in itself un- 
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favourable to argument. The young draft had already mono- 
polised all possible forms of remonstrance, from snarling in the 
obscurity behind the meal sack in the boiler-house, to hysterical 
yelling as they were dragged forth by the tail; but through these 
alarms and excursions I denounced Venus and all her works, 
from slaughtered Wyandottes to broken dishes. Even as I did 
so I was conscious of something chastened in Mr. Knox’s 
demeanour, some touch of remoteness and melancholy with 
which I was quite unfamiliar; my indictment weakened and 
my grievances became trivial when laid before this grave and 
almost religiously gentle young man. 

‘I’m sorry you and Mrs. Yeates should be vexed by her. 
Send her back when you like. I'll keep her. Maybe it’ll not be 
for so long after all.’ 

When pressed to expound this dark saying Flurry smiled 
wanly and snipped a second line in the hair of the puppy that 
was pinned between his legs. I was almost relieved when a hard 
try to bite on the part of the puppy imparted to Flurry’s language 
a transient warmth; but the reaction was only temporary. 

‘It’d be as good for me to make a present of this lot to old 
Welby as to take the price he’s offering me,’ he went on, as he 
got up and took off his highly-scented kennel-coat, ‘ but I couldn’t 
be bothered fighting him. Come on in and have something. I 
drink tea myself at this hour.’ 

If he had said toast and water it would have seemed no more 
than was suitable to such a frame of mind. As I followed him 
to the house I thought that when the day came that Flurry 
Knox could not be bothered with fighting old Welby things were 
becoming serious, but I kept this opinion to myself and merely 
offered an admiring comment on the roses that were blooming 
on the front of the house. 

‘I put up every stick of that trellis myself with my own 
hands,’ said Flurry, still gloomily ; ‘the roses were trailing all 
over the place for the want of it. Would you like to have a look 
at the garden while they’re getting tea? I settled it up a bit 
since you saw it last.’ 

I acceded to this almost alarmingly ladylike suggestion, mar- 
velling greatly. 

Flurry certainly was a changed man, and his garden was a 
changed garden. It was a very old garden, with unexpected 
arbours madly overgrown with flowering climbers, and a flight of 
grey steps leading to a terrace, where a moss-grown sundial and 
ancient herbaceous plants strove with nettles and briars; but I 
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chiefly remembered it as a place where washing was wont to hang 
on black-currant bushes, and the kennel terrier matured his bones 
and hunted chickens. There was now rabbit wire on the gate, 
the walks were cleaned, the beds weeded. There was even a bed 
of mignonette, a row of sweet pea, and a blazing party of sun- 
flowers, and Michael, once second in command in many a 
filibustering expedition, was now on his knees, ingloriously tying 
carnations to little pieces of cane. 

We walked up the steps to the terrace. Down below us the 
rich and southern blue of the sea filled the gaps between scattered 
fir-trees ; the hill-side above was purple with heather ; a bay mare 
and her foal were moving lazily through the bracken, with the 
sun glistening on it and them. I looked back at the house, 
nestling in the hollow of the hill, I smelled the smell of the 
mignonette in the air, I regarded Michael’s labouring back among 
the carnations, and without any connection of ideas I seemed to 
see Miss Sally Knox, with her golden-red hair and slight figure, 
standing on the terrace beside her kinsman. 

‘Michael! Do ye know where’s Misther Flurry?’ squalled 
a voice from the garden gate, the untrammelled voice of the 
female domestic at large among her fellows. ‘The tay’s wet, 
and there’s a man over with a message from Aussolas. He was 
tellin’ me the old hairo beyant is giving out invitations——’ 

A stricken silence fell, induced, no doubt, by hasty danger 
signals from Michael. 

‘“Who’s “the old hero beyond’’?’ I asked, as we turned 
toward the house. 

‘My grandmother,’ said Flurry, permitting himself a smile 
that had about as much sociability in it as skim milk; ‘she’s 
giving a tenants’ dance at Aussolas. She gave one about five 
years ago, and I declare you might as well get the influenza into 
the country, or a mission at the chapel. There won’t be a 
servant in the place will be able to answer their name for a week 
after it, what with toothache and headache, and blathering in the 
kitchen !’ 

We had tea in the drawing-room, a solemnity which I could 
not but be aware was due to the presence of a new carpet, a new 
wall-paper, and a new piano. Flurry made no comment on these 
things, but something told me that I was expected to do so, and 
1 did. 

‘I'd sell you the lot to-morrow for half what I gave for them,’ 
said my host, eyeing them with morose respect as he poured out 
his third cup of tea. 
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I have all my life been handicapped by not having the courage 
of my curiosity. Those who have the nerve to ask direct questions 
on matters that do not concern them seldom fail to extract direct 
answers, but in my lack of this enviable gift I went home in the 
dark as to what had befallen my landlord, and fully aware of how 
my wife would despise me for my shortcomings. Philippa always 
says that she never asks questions, but she seems none the less 
to get a lot of answers. 

On my own avenue I met Miss Sally Knox riding away from 
the house on her white cob; she had found no one at home, and 
she would not turn back with me, but she did not seem to be in any 
hurry to ride away. I told her that I had just been over to see her 
relative, Mr. Knox, who had informed me that he meant to give 
up the hounds, a fact in which she seemed only conventionally 
interested. She looked pale, and her eyelids were slightly pink ; 
I checked myself on: the verge of asking her if she had hay-fever, 
and inquired instead if she had heard of the tenants’ dance at 
Aussolas. She did not answer at first, but rubbed her cane up 
and down the cob’s clipped toothbrush of a mane. Then she 
said : 

‘Major Yeates—look here—there’s a most awful row at 
home !’ 

I expressed incoherent regret, and wished to my heart that 
Philippa had been there to cope with the situation. 

‘It began when Mama found out about Flurry’s racing Sultan, 
and then came our dance 

Miss Sally stopped ; I nodded, remembering certain episodes of 
Lady Knox’s dance. 

‘ And—Mama says—she says——’ 

I waited respectfully to hear what Mama had said; the cob 
fidgeted under the attentions of the horseflies, and nearly trod 
on my toe. 

‘Well, the end of it is,’ she said with a gulp, ‘she said such 
things to Flurry that he can’t come near the house again, and 
I’m to go over to England to Aunt Dora next week. Will you 
tell Philippa I came to say good-bye to her? I don’t think I can 
get over here again.’ 

Miss Sally was a sufficiently old friend of mine for me to 
take her hand and press it in a fatherly manner, but for the life 
of me I could not think of anything to say, unless I expressed my 
sympathy with her mother’s point of view about detrimentals, 
which was obviously not the thing to do. 

Philippa accorded to my news the rare tribute of speechless 
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attention, and then was despicable enough to say that she had 
foreseen the whole affair from the beginning. 
‘From the day that she refused him in the ice-house, I 
suppose,’ said I sarcastically. 
‘That was the beginning,’ replied Philippa oracularly. 
‘Well,’ I went on judicially, ‘whenever it began, it was high 
time for it to end. She can do a good deal better than Flurry.’ 
Philippa became rather red in the face. 
‘TI call that a thoroughly commonplace thing to say,’ she said. 
‘I dare say he has not many ideas beyond horses, but no 


I MET MISS SALLY KNOX RIDING AWAY FROM THE HOUSE 
ON HER WHITE COB 


more has she, and he really does come and borrow books from 
me——’ 

‘ Whitaker’s Almanack,’ I murmured. 

‘Well, Idon’t care, I like him very much, and I know what 
you're going to say, and you’re wrong, and I’ll tell you why —’ 

Here Mrs. Cadogan came into the room, her cap at rather 
more than its usual warlike angle over her scarlet forehead, and 
in her hand a kitchen plate, on which a note was ceremoniously 
laid forth. 

‘But this is for you, Mrs. Cadogan,’ said Philippa, as she 
looked at it. 

‘Ma’am,’ returned Mrs. Cadogan with immense dignity, ‘I 
have no learning, and from what the young man’s afther telling 
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me that brought it from Aussolas, I’d sooner yerself read it for 
me than thim gerrls.’ 

_My wife opened the envelope, and drew forth a gilt-edged 
sheet of pink paper. 

‘Miss Margaret Nolan presents her compliments to Mrs. 
Cadogan,’ she read, ‘and I have the pleasure of telling you that 
the servants of Aussolas is inviting you and Mr. Peter Cadogan, 
Miss Mulrooney, and Miss Gallagher ’—Philippa’s voice quavered 
perilously—‘to a dance on next Wednesday. Dancing to 
begin at seven o'clock, and to goon till five. Yours affectionately, 
NOLAN.’ 

‘How affectionate she is!’ snorted Mrs. Cadogan; ‘ them’s 
Dublin manners, I dare say!’ 

‘P.S.,’ continued Philippa; ‘ steward, Mr. Denis O’Loughlin ; 
stewardess, Mrs. Mahony.’ 

‘ Thoughtful provision,’ I remarked ; ‘IT suppose Mrs. Mahony’s 
duties will begin after supper.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Cadogan,’ said Philippa, quelling me with a 
glance, ‘I suppose you'd all like to go?’ 

‘As for dancin’,’ said Mrs. Cadogan, with her eyes fixed on a 
level with the curtain-pole, ‘I thank God I’m a widow, and the 
only dancin’ I’ll do is to dance to my grave.’ 

‘Well, perhaps Julia, and Annie, and Peter——’ suggested 
Philippa, considerably overawed. 

‘I’m not one of them that holds with loud mockery and 
harangues,’ continued Mrs. Cadogan, ‘but if I had any wish for 
dhrawing down talk I could tell you, ma’am, that the like o’ them 
has their share of dances without going to Aussolas! Wasn’t it 
only last Sunday week I wint follyin’ the turkey that’s layin’ out 
in the plantation, and the whole o’ thim hysted their sails and 
back with them to their lovers at the gate-house, and the kitchen- 
maid having a Jew-harp to be playing for them !’ 

‘That was very wrong,’ said the truckling Philippa. ‘I hope 
you spoke to the kitchenmaid about it.’ 

‘Is it spake to thim?’ rejoined Mrs. Cadogan. ‘No, but what 
I done was to dhrag the kitchenmaid round the passages by the 
hair o’ the head!’ 

‘Well, after that, I think you might let her go to Aussolas,’ 
said I venturously. 

The end of it was that every one in and about the house 
went to Aussolas on the following Wednesday, including Mrs. 
Cadogan. Philippa had gone over to stay at the Shutes, 
ostensibly to arrange about a jumble sale, the real object 
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being (as a matter of history) to inspect the Scotch young lady 
before whom Bernard Shute had dumped his affections in his 
customary manner. Being alone, with every prospect of a bad 
dinner, I accepted with gratitude an invitation to dine and 
sleep at Aussolas and see the dance; it is only on very special 
occasions that I have the heart to remind Philippa that she 
had neither part nor lot in what occurred—it is too serious a 
matter for trivial glory- 
ings. 

Mrs. Knox had asked 
me to dine at six o'clock, 
which meant that I ar- 
rived, in blazing sunlight 
and evening clothes, 
punctually at that hour, 
and that at seven o’clock 
I was still sitting in the 
library, reading heavily- 
bound classics, while my 
hostess held loud conver- 
sations down staircases 
with Denis O’Loughlin, 
the red-bearded Robin- 
sonCrusoe who combined 
in himself the offices of 
coachman, butler, and, 
to the best of my belief, 
valet to the lady of the 
house. The door opened 
at last, and Denis, looking 
as furtiveas his prototype 
after he had sighted the footprint, put in his head and beckoned 
to me. 

‘The misthress says will ye go to dinner without her,’ he said, 
very confidentially ; ‘ sure she’s greatly vexed ye should be waitin’ 
on her. “T'was the kitchen chimney cot fire, and faith she’s afther 
giving Biddy Mahony the sack, on the head of it! Though, in- 
deed, ’tis little we’d regard a chimney on fire here any other day.’ 

Mrs. Knox’s woolly dog was the sole occupant of the dining- 
room when I entered it; he was sitting on his mistress’s chair, 
with all the air of outrage peculiar to a small and self-important 
dog when routine has been interfered with. It was difticult to 
discover what had caused the delay, the meal, not excepting the 
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soup, being a cold collation ; it was heavily flavoured with soot, 
and was hurled on to the table by Crusoe in spasmodic bursts, 
contemporaneous, no doubt, with Biddy Mahony’s fits of hysterics 
in the kitchen. Its most memorable feature was a noble lake 
trout, which appeared in two jagged pieces, a matter lightly alluded 
to by Denis as the result of ‘a little argument’ between himself 
and Biddy as to the dish on which it was to be served. Further 
conversation elicited the interesting fact that the combatants had 
pulled the trout in two before the matter was settled. A brief 
glance at my attendant’s hands decided me to let the woolly dog 
justify his existence by consuming my portion for me, a task he 
ably performed when Crusoe left the room. 

Old Mrs. Knox remained invisible till the end of dinner, when 
she appeared in the purple velvet bonnet that she was reputed 
to have worn since the famine, and a dun-coloured woollen shawl 
fastened by a splendid diamond brooch, that flashed rainbow fire 
against the last shafts of sunset. There was a fire in the old 
lady’s eye, too, the light that I had sometimes seen in Flurry’s in 
moments of crisis. 

‘I have no apologies to offer that are worth hearing,’ she said, 
‘but I have come to drink a glass of port wine with you, if you 
will so far honour me, and then we must go out and see the ball. 
My grandson is late, as usual.’ 

She crumbled a biscuit with a brown and preoccupied hand ; 
her claw-like fingers carried a crowded sparkle of diamonds up- 
wards as she raised her glass to her lips. 

The twilight was falling when we left the room and made our 
way down stairs. I followed the little figure in the purple 
bonnet through dark regions of passages and doorways, where 
strange lumber lay about; there was a rusty suit of armour, an 
upturned punt, mouldering pictures, and finally, by a door that 
opened into the yard, a lady’s bicycle, white with the dust of 
travel. I supposed this latter to have been imported from 
Dublin by the fashionable Miss Maggie Nolan, but on the other 
hand it was well within the bounds of possibility that it belonged 
to old Mrs. Knox. The coach-house at Aussolas was on a par 
with the rest of the establishment, being vast, dilapidated, and 
of unknown age. Its three double doors were wide open, and the 
guests overflowed through them into the cobble-stoned yard ; 
above their heads the tin reflectors of paraffin lamps glared at 
us from among the Christmas decorations of holly and ivy that 
festooned the walls. The voices of a fiddle and a concertina. 
combined, were uttering a polka with shrill and hideous fluency, 
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to which the scraping and stamping of hob-nailed boots made a 
ponderous bass accompaniment. . 

Mrs. Knox’s donkey-chair had been placed in a command- 
ing position at the top of the room, and she made her way 
slowly to it, shaking hands with all varieties of tenants and 
saying right things without showing any symptom of that flus- 
tered boredom that I have myself exhibited when I went round 
the men’s messes on Christmas Day. She took her seat in the 
donkey-chair, with the white dog in her lap, and looked with her 
hawk’s eyes round the array of faces that hemmed in the space 
where the dancers were solemnly bobbing and hopping. 

‘Will you tell me who that tomfool is, Denis?’ she said, 
pointing to a young lady in a ball dress who was circling in 
conscious magnificence and somewhat painful incongruity in the 
arms of Mr. Peter Cadogan. 

‘That’s the lady's maid from Castle Knox, yer honour, 
ma’am,’ replied Denis, with something remarkably like a wink 
at Mrs. Knox. 

‘When did the Castle Knox servants come?’ asked the old 
lady, very sharply. 

‘The same time yer honour left the table, and—— Pillilew! 
What's this?’ 

There was a clatter of galloping hoofs in the courtyard, as of 
a troop of cavalry, and out of the heart of it Flurry’s voice 
shouting to Denis to drive out the colts and shut the gates before 
they had the people killed. I noticed that the colour had risen 
to Mrs. Knox’s face, and I put it down to anxiety about her 
young horses. I may admit that when I heard Flurry’s voice, 
and saw him collaring his grandmother’s guests and pushing 
them out of the way as he came into the coach-house, I rather 
feared that he was in the condition so often defined to me at 
Petty Sessions as ‘not dhrunk, but having dhrink taken.’ His 
face was white, his eyes glittered, there was a general air of 
exaltation about him that suggested the solace of the pangs of 
love according to the most ancient convention. 

‘Hullo!’ he said, swaggering up to the orchestra, ‘ what’s this 
humbugging thing they’re playing? A polka, is it? Drop that, 
John Casey, and play a jig.’ 

John Casey ceased abjectly. 

‘What’ll I play, Masther Flurry ?’ 

‘What the devil do I care? Here, Yeates, put a name on 
it! You’re a sort of a musicianer yourself! ’ 

I know the names of three or four Irish jigs; but on this 
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occasion my memory clung exclusively to one, I suppose because 
it was the one I felt to be peculiarly inappropriate. 

‘Oh, well, ‘‘ Haste to the Wedding,” ’ I said, looking away. 

Flurry gave a shout of laughter. 

‘That’s it!’ he exclaimed. ‘Play it up, John! Give us 
“ Haste to the Wedding.” That’s Major Yeates’ fancy!’ 

Decidedly Flurry was drunk. 

‘What’s wrong with you all that you aren’t dancing?’ he 
said, striding up the middle of the room. ‘Maybe you don’t 
know how. Here, I'll soon get one that’ll show you!’ 

He advanced upon his grandmother, snatched her out of the 
donkey-chair, and, amid roars of applause, led her out, while the 
fiddle squealed its way through the inimitable twists of the tune, 
and the concertina surged and panted after it. Whatever Mrs. 
Knox may have thought of her grandson’s behaviour, she was 
evidently going to make the best of it. She took her station 
opposite to him, in the purple bonnet, the dun-coloured shawl 
and the diamonds, she picked up her skirt at each side, affording 
a view of narrow feet in elastic-sided cloth boots, and for three 
repeats of the tune she stood up to her grandson, and footed it 
on the coach-house floor. What the cloth boots did I could not 
exactly follow; they were, as well as I could see, extremely 
scientific, while there was hardly so much as a nod from the 
plumes of the bonnet. Flurry was also scientific, but his dancing 
did not alter my opinion that he was drunk; in fact, I thought 
he was making rather an exhibition of himself. They say that 
that jig was twenty pounds in Mrs. Knox’s pocket at the next 
rent day; but though this statement is open to doubt, I believe 
that if she and Flurry had taken the hat round there and then 
she would have got in the best part of her arrears. 

After this the company settled down to business. The dances 
lasted a sweltering half-hour, old women and young dancing with 
equal and tireless zest. At the end of each the gentlemen 
abandoned their partners without ceremony or comment, and 
went out to smoke, while the ladies retired to the laundry, where 
families of teapots stewed on the long bars of the fire, and Mrs. 
Mahony cut up mighty ‘ barm-bracks,’ and the tea-drinking was 
illimitable. 

At ten o'clock Mrs. Knox withdrew from the revel; she said 
that she was tired, but I have seldom seen any one look more wide 
awake. I thought that I might unobtrusively follow her 
example, but I was intercepted by Flurry. 

‘Yeates,’ he said seriously, ‘I'll take it as a kindness if you'll 
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see this thing out with me. We must keep them pretty sober, and 
get them out of this by daylight. I—I have to get home early.’ 

I at once took back my opinion that Flurry was drunk; I 
almost wished he had been, as I could then have deserted him 
without a pang. As it was, I addressed myself heavily to the 
night’s enjoyment. Wan with heat, but conscientiously cheerful, 
I danced with Miss Maggie Nolan, with the Castle Knox lady’s 
maid, with my own kitchenmaid, who fell into wild giggles of 
terror whenever I spoke to her, with Mrs. Cadogan, who had 
apparently postponed the interesting feat of dancing to her 
grave, and did what she could to dance me into mine. I am 
bound to admit that though an ex-soldier and a major, and there- 
fore equipped with a ready-made character for gallantry, Mrs. 
Cadogan was the only one of my partners with whom I conversed 
with any comfort. 

At intervals I smoked cigarettes in the yard, seated on the 
old mounting-block by the gate, and overheard much conversation 
about the price of pigs in Skebawn; at intervals I plunged again 
into the coach-house, and led forth a perspiring wallflower into 
the scrimmage of a polka, or shuffled meaninglessly opposite to 
her in the long double line of dancers who were engaged with 
serious faces in executing a jig or a reel, I neither knew nor 
cared which. Flurry remained as undefeated as ever; I could 
only suppose it was his method of showing that his broken heart 
had mended. 

‘It’s time to be making the punch, Masther Flurry,’ said 
Denis, as the harness-room clock struck twelve , ‘ sure the night’s 
warm, and the men’s all gaping for it, the craytures! ’ 

‘What’ll we make it in?’ said Flurry, as we followed him 
into the laundry. 

‘The boiler, to be sure,’ said Crusoe, taking up a stone of 
sugar, and preparing to shoot it into the laundry copper. 

‘Stop, you fool, it’s full of cockroaches!’ shouted Flurry, 
amid sympathetic squalls from the throng of countrywomen. 
‘Go get a bath!’ 

‘Sure yerself knows there’s but one bath in it,’ retorted 
Denis, ‘and that’s within in the Major’s room. Faith, the tinker 
got his own share yestherday with the same bath, sthriving to 
quinch the holes, and they as thick in it as the stars in the sky, 
and ’tis weeping still, afther all he done!’ 

‘Well, then, here goes for the cockroaches!’ said Flurry. 
‘ What doesn’t sicken will fatten! Give me the kettle, and come 
on, you Kitty Collins, and be skimming them off! ’ 
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There were no complaints of the punch when the brew was 
completed, and the dance thundered on with a heavier stamping 
and a louder hilarity than before. The night wore on; I 
squeezed through the unyielding pack of frieze coats and shawls 
in the doorway, and with feet that momently swelled in my pumps 
I limped over the cobble-stones to smoke my eighth cigarette on 
the mounting-block. It was a dark, hot night. The old castle 
loomed above me in piledup roofs and gables, and high-up in it 
somewhere a window sent a shaft of light into the sleeping leaves 
of a walnut-tree that overhung the gateway. At the bars of the 
gate two young horses peered in at the medley of noise and people ; 
away in an outhouse a cock crew hoarsely. The gaiety in the 
coach-house increased momently, till, amid shrieks and bursts of 
laughter, Miss Maggie Nolan fled coquettishly from it with a long 
yell, like a train coming out of a tunnel, pursued by the fas- 
cinating Peter Cadogan brandishing a twig of mountain ash, in 
imitation of mistletoe. The young horses stampeded in horror, 
and immediately a voice proceeded from the lighted window above, 
Mrs. Knox’s voice, demanding what the noise was, and an- 
nouncing that if she heard any more of it she would have the 
place cleared. 

An awful silence fell, to which the young horses’ fleeing hoofs 
lent the final touch of consternation. Then I heard the irre- 
pressible Maggie Nolan say: ‘Oh God! Merry-come-sad !’ 
which I take to be a reflection on the mutability of all earthly 
happiness. 

Mrs. Knox remained for a moment at the window, and it 
struck me as remarkable that at 2.30 a.m. she should still have 
on her bonnet. I thought I heard her speak to some one in 
the room, and there followed a laugh, a laugh that was not a 
servant’s, and was puzzlingly familiar. I gave it up, and presently 
dropped into a cheerless doze. 

With the dawn there came a period when even Flurry showed 
signs of failing. He came and sat down beside me with a yawn; 
it struck me that there was more impatience and nervousness 
than fatigue in the yawn. 

‘I think I’ll turn them all out of this after the next dance is 
over,’ he said; ‘I’ve a lot to do, and I can’t stay here.’ 

I grunted in drowsy approval. It must have been a few 
minutes later that I felt Flurry grip my shoulder. 

‘ Yeates!’ he said, ‘look up at the roof. Do you see anything 
up there by the kitchen chimney ?’ 

He was pointing at a heavy stack of chimneys in a tower 
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that stood up against the grey and pink of the morning sky. At 
the angle where one of them joined the roof smoke was oozing 
busily out, and, as I stared, a little wisp of flame stole through. 

The next thing that I distinctly remember is being in the 
van of a rush through the kitchen passages, every one shouting 
‘Water! Water!’ and not knowing where to find it; then up 
several flights of the narrowest and darkest stairs it has ever 
been my fate to ascend, with a bucket of water that I snatched 
from a woman, spilling as I ran. At the top of the stairs came a 
ladder leading to a trap door, and up in the dark loft above was 
the roar and the wavering glare of flames. 

‘My God! That’s sthrong fire!’ shouted Denis, tumbling 
down the ladder with a brace of empty buckets ; ‘ we’ll never save 
it! The lake won’t quinch it!’ 

The flames were squirting out through the bricks of the 
chimney, through the timbers, through the slates; it was barely 
possible to get through the trap door, and the booming and 
crackling strengthened every instant. 

‘A chain to the lake!’ gasped Flurry, coughing in the stifling 
heat as he slashed the water at the blazing rafters; ‘ the well’s 
no good! Go on, Yeates!’ 

The organising of a double chain out of the mob that thronged 
and shouted and jammed in the passages and yard was no mean 
feat of generalship; but it got done somehow. Mrs. Cadogan 
and Biddy Mahony rose magnificently to the occasion, cursing, 
thumping, shoving ; and stable buckets, coal buckets, milk pails, 
and kettles were unearthed and sent swinging down the grass 
slope to the lake that lay in glittering unconcern in the morning 
sunshine. Men, women, and children worked in a way that only 
Irish people can work on an emergency. All their cleverness, all 
their good-heartedness, and all their love of a ruction came to the 
front ; the screaming and the exhortations were incessant, but 
so were also the buckets that flew from hand to hand up to the 
loft. I hardly know how long we were at it, but there came 
a time when I looked up from the yard and saw that the billows 
of reddened smoke from the top of the tower were dying down, 
and I bethought me of old Mrs. Knox. 

I found her at the door of her room, engaged in tying up a 
bundle of old clothes in a sheet ; she looked as white as a corpse, 
but she was not in any way quelled by the situation. 

‘I'd be obliged to you all the same, Major Yeates, to throw 
this over the balusters,’ she said, as I advanced with the news 
that the fire had been got under. ‘’Pon my honour, I don’t know 
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when I’ve been as vexed as I’ve been this night, what with one 
thing and another! ’Tis a monstrous thing to use a guest as 
we've used you, but what could we do? I threw all the silver 
out of the dining-room window myself, and the poor peahen that 
had her nest there was hurt by an entrée dish, and half her eggs 
were 

There was a curious sound not unlike a titter in Mrs. Knox’s 
room. 

‘ However, we can’t make omelettes without breaking eggs— 
as they say—’ she went on rather hurriedly ; ‘I declare I don’t 
know what I’m saying! My old head is confused——’ 

Here Mrs. Knox went abruptly into her room and shut the 
door. Obviously there was nothing further to do for my hostess, 
and I fought my way up the dripping back staircase to the loft. 
‘The flames had ceased, the supply of buckets had been stopped, 
and Flurry, standing on a ponderous crossbeam, was poking his 
head and shoulders out into the sunlight through the hole that 
had been burned in the roof. Denis and others were pouring 
water over charred beams, the atmosphere was still stifling, 
everything was black, everything dripped with inky water. Flurry 
descended from his beam and stretched himself, looking like a 
drowned chimney-sweep. 

‘We've made a night of it, Yeates, haven’t we?’ he said, 
‘but we’ve bested it anyhow. We were done for only for you!’ 
There was more emotion about him than the occasion seemed to 
warrant, and his eyes had a Christy Minstrel brightness, not 
wholly to be attributed to the dirt of his face. ‘What’s the 
time ?—I must get home.’ 

The time, incredible as it seemed, was half-past six. I could 
almost have sworn that Flurry changed colour when I said so. 

‘I must be off,’ he said ; ‘I had no idea it was so late.’ 

‘Why, what's the hurry?’ I asked. 

He stared at me, laughed foolishly, and fell to giving directions 
to Denis. Five minutes afterwards he drove out of the yard and 
away at acanter down the long stretch of avenue that skirted 
the lake, with a troop of young horses flying on either hand. 
He whirled his whip round his head and shouted at them, and 
was lost to sight in a clump of trees. It is a vision of him that 
remains with me, and it always carries with it the bitter smell of 
wet charred wood. 

Reaction had begun to set in among the volunteers. The 
chain took to sitting in the kitchen, cups of tea began myste- 
riously to circulate, and personal narratives of the fire were already 
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foreshadowing the amazing legends that have since gathered round 
the night’s adventure. I left to Denis the task of clearing the 
house, and went up to change my wet clothes, with a feeling that 
I had not been to bed for a year. The ghost of a waiter who 
had drowned himself in a boghole would have presented a cheerier 
aspect, than I, as I surveyed myself in the prehistoric mirror in 
my room, with the sunshine falling on my unshorn face and 
begrimed shirt-front. 

I made my toilet at considerable length, and, it being now 
nearly eight o’clock, went downstairs to look for something to 
eat. I had left the house humming with people; I found it 
silent as Pompeii. The sheeted bundles containing Mrs. Knox’s 
wardrobe were lying about the hall; a couple of ancestors who 
in the first alarm had been dragged from the walls were leaning 
drunkenly against the bundles; last night’s dessert was still on 
the dining-room table. I-went out on to the hall door steps, and 
saw the entrée-dishes in a glittering heap in a nasturtium bed, 
and realised that there was no breakfast for me this side of lunch 
at Shreelane. 

There was a sound of wheels on the avenue, and a brougham 
came into view, driving fast up the long open stretch by the lake. 
It was the Castle Knox brougham, driven by Norris, whom I 
had last seen drunk at the athletic sports, and as it drew up at 
the door I saw Lady Knox inside. 

‘ It’s all right, the fire’s out,’ I said, advancing genially and 
full of reassurance. 

‘What fire?’ said Lady Knox, regarding me with an iron 
countenance. 

I explained. 

‘Well, as the house isn’t burned down, said Lady Knox, 
cutting short my details, ‘perhaps you would kindly find out if I 
could see Mrs. Knox.’ 

Lady Knox’s face was many shades redder than usual. I 
began to understand that something awful had happened, or 
would happen, and I wished myself safe at Shreelane, with the 
bedclothes over my head. . 

‘Tf ’tis for the misthress you're looking, me lady,’ said Denis’s 
voice behind me, in tones of the utmost respect, ‘she went out 
to the kitchen garden awhile ago to get a blasht o’ the fresh air 
afther the night. Maybe your ladyship would sit inside in the 
library till I call her?’ 

Lady Knox eyed Crusoe suspiciously. 

‘Thank you, I'll fetch her myself,’ she said. 
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‘Oh, sure, that’s too throuble > began Denis. 

‘Stay where you are!’ said Lady Knox, in a voice like the 
slam of a door. 

‘ Bedad, I’m best plased she went,’ whispered Denis, as Lady 
Knox set forth alone down the shrubbery walk. 

‘But 7s Mrs. Knox in the garden ?’ said I. 

‘The Lord preserve your innocence, sir!’ replied Denis, with 
seeming irrelevance. 

At this moment I became aware of the incredible fact that 
Sally Knox was silently. desceyding the stairs ; she stopped short 
as she got into the hall, and looked almost wildly at me and 
Denis. Was I looking at her wraith? There was again a sound 
of wheels on the gravel ; she went to the hall door, outside which 
was now drawn up Mrs. Knox’s donkey-carriage, as well as Lady 
Knox’s brougham, and, as if overcome-by this imposing spectacle, 
she turned back and put her hands over her face. 

‘She’s gone round to the garden, asthore,’ said Denis in a 
hoarse whisper ; ‘ go in the donkey-carriage. ‘Twill be all right!’ 
He seized her by the arm, pushed her down the steps and into 
the little carriage, pulled up the hood over her to its furthest 
‘stretch, snatched the whip out of the hand of the broadly 
grinning Norris, and with terrific objurgations lashed the donkey 
into a gallop. The donkey-boy grasped the position, whatever it 
might be; he took up the running on the other side, and the 
donkey-carriage swung away down the avenue, with all its 
incongruous air of hooded and rowdy invalidism. 

I have never disguised the fact that I am a coward, and 
therefore when, at this dynamitical moment, I caught a glimpse 
of Lady Knox’s hat over a laurestinus, as she returned at high 
speed from the garden, I slunk into the house and faded away 
round the dining-room door. 

‘This minute I seen the misthress going down through the 
plantation beyond,’ said Crusoe outside the window, ‘and I’m 
afther sending Johnny Regan to her with the little carriage, not 
to put any more delay on yer ladyship. Sure you can see him 
making all the haste he can. Maybe you'd sit inside in the 
library till she comes.’ 

Silence followed. I peered cautiously round the window 
curtain. Lady Knox was looking defiantly at the donkey- 
carriage as it reeled at top speed into the shades of the plantation, 
strenuously pursued by the woolly dog. Norris was regarding his 
horses’ ears in expressionless respectability. Denis began to pick 
up the entrée-dishes with decorous solicitude. Lady Knox turned 
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and came into the house; she passed the dining-room door with 
an ominous step, and went on into the library. 

It seemed to me that now or never was the moment to 
retire quietly to my room, put my things into my portmanteau, | 
and—— 

Denis rushed into the room with the entrée-dishes piled up to 
his chin. 

‘She’s diddled!’ he whispered, crashing them down on the 
table. He came at me with his hand out. ‘Three cheers 
for Masther Flurry and Miss Sally,’ he hissed, wringing my hand 
up and down, ‘and ’twas yerself called for ““ Haste to the Weddin’ ” 


EVEN FOUND RICE AND THREW IT 


last night, long life to ye! The Lord save us! There’s the 
misthress going into the library ! ’ 

Through the half-open door I saw old Mrs. Knox approach the 
library from the staircase with a dignified slowness; she had on 
a wedding garment, a long white bernouse, in which she might 
easily have been mistaken for a small, stout clergyman. She 
waved back Crusoe, the door closed upon her, and the battle of 
giants was entered upon. I sat down—it was all I was able for— 
and remained for a full minute in stupefied contemplation of the 
entrée-dishes. 

Perhaps of all conclusions to a situation so portentous, that 
which occurred was the least possible. Twenty minutes after 
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Mrs. Knox met her antagonist I was summoned from my room to 
face the appalling duty of escorting the combatants, in Lady 
Knox’s brougham, to the church outside the back gate, to which 


. Miss Sally had preceded them in the donkey-carriage, and found 


that the millennium had suddenly set in. It apparently dawned 
with the news that Aussolas and all things therein were be- 
queathed to Flurry by his grandmother, and had established 
itself finally upon the considerations that the marriage was past 
praying for, and that the diamonds were intended for Miss Sally. 

We fetched the bride and bridegroom from the church; we 
fetched old Eustace Hamilton, who married’ them; we dug 
out the champagne from the cellar; we even found rice and 
threw it. 

The hired carriage that had been ordered to take the run- 
aways across country to a distant station was driven by Slipper. 
He was shaved; he wore an old livery coat and a new pot hat ; 
he was wondrous sober. On the following morning he was 
found aslecp on a heap of stones ten miles away ; somewhere in 
the neighbourhood one of the horses was grazing in a-field with 
a certain amount of harness hanging about it. The carriage and 
the remaining horse were discovered in a roadside ditch, two 
miles further on; one of the carriage doors had been torn off, and 
inside it the hens of the vicinity were conducting an exhaustive 
search after the rice that lurked in the cushions. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Few cricketers have failed by this time to read ‘W. G.,’ the 
‘Cricket Reminiscences and Personal Recollections’ of the 
famous player who is generally known by those initials. The 
sub-title, by the way, is rather clumsy, because a ‘reminiscence’ 
and a ‘recollection’ are so very nearly alike that it was surely un- 
necessary to mention both; but that is a matter of detail. The 
book is, of course, full of interesting things ; and I regret that the 
brief space into which I have to squeeze my Notes this month 
prevents me from commenting on the numerous things that 
struck me when I read it. It seems odd now to think of the 
captain of a team saying that he did not want W G..Grace to 
play. It was natural enough at the time, however, that having 
been thirty-five years ago, and it is gratifying to read that in the 
match in question the almost rejected player, who was only 
admitted because his brother insisted on it, made 170 in his first 
innings and 56 not out in the second. Cricket reminiscences 
linger long, and are sweet or bitter, as the case may be, for it 
seems that Mr. W. Napper is still exercised in his mind, because 
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he thinks that Point ought to have taken the chance which 
Grace gave in this match, A.D. 18064, after he had hit the bowler 
(Mr. W. Napper) three times to the boundary off successive 
balls. The ball in question went to the boundary after its three 
predecessors. Mr. Napper thinks Point ought to have secured it 
on the way. 


A companion proverb to ‘ More haste less speed’ might be 
devised, something to the effect of ‘ More care less success.’ One 
of Dr. Grace’s recollections—or reminiscences, if he prefers it— 
is with regard to a match at Canterbury in 1876, M.C.C. against 
Kent. The game seemed lost on the Friday afternoon, when the 
M.C.C. went in again with their follow-on innings, and Dr. Grace 
determined to hit out, not very much concerned whether he lost 
his wicket or not, for it seemed impossible to save the game, and if 
he were disposed of he would be able to travel down to Gloucester 
next day instead of on the Sunday. He went in, in forty-five 
minutes had knocked together 100 runs, and when stumps were 
drawn had contributed 133 to the M.C.C. total of 217. Next 
morning the score was increased in ninety minutes to 323; by 
5 o'clock in the evening he had made 344 of the M.C.C. total of 
557 for 8 wickets. That is the sort of cricket which rejoices the 
spectator’s heart when he has grown thoroughly tired of 
admirably correct, but exceedingly tedious, defence. But 1876 
was one of Grace’s great years, and he records how in five 
successive innings he made 1,008 runs. 


One would like to know the precise figures of the longest hit 
ever made. One of the highest must surely have been in a 
certain match, when Dr. E. M. Grace and Col. Fred Campbell 
were together at the wicket, playing for the Gentlemen of the 
South against the All England Eleven. The former famous 
batsman hit at a fast ball which caught the edge of his bat, and 
soared into the air so far up, that before it reached the hands of 
the wicket-keeper (who failed to hold it) they were just finishing 
their third run! That must have been a rocketer,indeed! Dr. 
Grace declares that he has seen two runs while the ball was in 
the air, and before a catch was made, but he does not absolutely 
warrant the story of this third run. As for defence, that is a 
good anecdote of R. G. Barlow, the Lancashire cricketer, who 
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was originally a railway porter. A gentleman, stranded at the 
station where Barlow was employed, asked the station-master 
what he could do whilst waiting for his train, and was invited to 
join in a game of cricket. ‘Come and have a bowl at our porter,’ 
the official said ; ‘he has been batting for six weeks, and we 
cannot get him out!’ Barlow, too, seems to have been what 
used to be called something of a ‘ wag,’ and was accustomed to 
tell a tale of a man who went into the shop which he set up in 
Manchester, and having asked and been assured that Barlow had 
every possible sort of cricket requisite, said to him: ‘Then let me 
have a bottle of arnica, threepennyworth of court-plaster, two 
yards of bandaging-lint, and an arm-sling. I am playing in a 
cricket-match against Jack Crossland.’ 


Many of these stories will doubtless have been so fre- 
quently quoted before my Notes appear that I must not prolong 
them, in case they should be stale, but one or two of the records 
may well be set down in these pages. I suppose that 
Mr. C. I. Thornton’s innings of 107 for the Gentlemen of 
England v. I Zingari, at Scarborough, is about a record in its 
way, for it was made in exactly twenty-nine strokes; and 
the bowler most punished was Mr. A. G. Steel. As for bowling 
records, two are specially worth mentioning: one was made by 
Mr. G. Strachan : 


Overs 8:3, maidens 8, runs 0, wickets 5; 
the other was by Pougher : 
Overs 3, maidens 8, runs 0, wickets 5. 


For several years past there have been at intervals rumours 
of a good two-year-old coming from Kingsclere, and not seldom 
these rumours have proved to be correct. Last month I hazarded 
the suggestion that Democrat and Longy were the best two-year- 
olds that had been sent out so far. Goodwood, however, intro- 
duced us to Simon Dale, and we shall see in the course of a few 
weeks—at Doncaster cn the 5th of this month—whether Simon 
Dale or Democrat is the better of the pair; for 1 imagine that 
the Champagne Stakes will go to one of these, unless, indeed, the 
Duke of Westminster has something better than his stable 
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companion. It is a long time since the Duke of Portland owned 
a good horse, after, for so many seasons, having such a number of 
good ones, and it is odd how these things come round in turn. 
Almost invariably after an owner has for a certain time gone far 
to carrying all before him the period is reached when he is unable 
to win a race of any kind. 


The St. Leger will be close at hand when these Notes appear, 
and, if all goes well, I suppose we shall see a fight between 
Flying Fox and Caiman. That the former is an exceptionally 
speedy colt there can be, of course, no doubt. My own idea is 
that he is quite as good as his sire Orme, though a good deal 
‘inferior to his grandsire Ormonde ; but, of course, the question 
remains whether he can stay. - His ardent partisans grow 
extremely angry if any one hints at any doubt on the subject ; 
nevertheless, the fact remains that his only slovenly performance 
this year was in the Derby, when he had to gallop a mile and a 
half. It is odd that this should be so, no doubt, considering the 
weakness of the opposition, especially when Holocauste had 
dropped out, and various excuses are made for Flying Fox. It 
is really not the least good arguing as to what he might have 
done had Holocauste continued galloping by his side (which, 
in my own opinion, the French colt was incapable of doing any 
longer when he dropped out before breaking down), or whether 
Mornington Cannon grew flustered at winning his first Derby, 
and so set to work on the colt in an unnecessary way. We 
shall very soon now see whether Flying Fox stays or not. 
Gaiman, I believe, does stay, because I chance to know that at 
Goodwood Huggins thought it extremely probable that Harrow 
would wait on the American-bred. horse, and beat him for speed 
at the finish. The inference I drew from this was that in his 
trainer’s opinion (and, he is certainly a particularly admirable 
judge) Caiman is a stayer, and wants a longer distance than a 
mile to show what he can really do. That, indeed, seems the 
only possible explanation of Huggins’s anxiety. However, as I 
had just remarked, we shall soon see. 


This picture will at first sight create no impression as regards 
the subject it represents, but, when it is explained, may possibly 
awaken an impression of incredulity. The facts are none the 
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less ¢ertain; and can be testified to abundantly. This little mare; 
at the end of a long hunting run, jumped the wall, which, ad 
may be sen, ‘rises considerably above her back. ‘A’ friend of 
mine was on her at the time, but he modestly seeks to hide his 
name, and, indeed, wanted me to have his face obliterated ; but 


I do not suppose “he will ihe very. recognised, and it 
seemed a pity to spoil an interesting picture. That he is a good 
man over a country is a fact which the photograph may, I think, 
be held amply to prove. The mare has, I believe, since been sold 
at Tattersall’s. I do not know who bought her, but if she and 
her owner are pounded we may shrewdly suspect that it is not 
her fault. 


Grouse shooting began a few hours before the time when I 
am forced to write, and accounts of sport are curiously contra- 
dictory. In some places bags are stated to be much bigger than 

a sanguine estimate reckoned ; in other places birds are described 
as scarce and wild. Do grouse grow harder of approach year by 
year? That is a question about which I find the best authorities 
differ. Partridges, I am convinced, are shier and warier than 
when I first shot them, but artificial and scientific farming affects 
them, and as a very general rule the surroundings of the grouse 
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are wilder and infinitely less influenced by modern methods. 
Local conditions have so much to do with sport that they explain, 
in a great measure, why results vary to such a notable extent. 
The past weather ; disease in some places, clean bills of health 
in others ; the state of the land ; judicious or injudicious keepering ; 
the supply of birds left last year—whether the estate has been 
under or over shot—these are all important details on which a 
vast deal depends. 


Then, again, a shoot, when it comes to shooting, may be 
well or ill drranged. Even in the former case the element of 
luck has much to do with bags; sometimes birds come right, at 
other times they come,all wrong, or rather do not come at all ; 
and, furthermore, when totals are summed up for the first few 
days, there is the question as to who were shooting and how they 
shot? Good lick, sound judgment, and guns held straight lead to 
unexpectedly fayourable totals on moors from which little was 
hoped; bad luck, clumsy arrangements and poor shooting dis- 
appoint reasonable anticipation on ground where birds are 
plentiful. All these things go far to explain why records from 
various places early in the season exceed or fall short of promise. 
As for partridges, in some counties it is said that birds swarm ; in 
others, I hear the unwelcome story of pater- and materfamilias 
without the family, and that is always depressing. 
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